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ON THE HEIGHT. 





BY G. T. LANIGAN. 


A dream of heat and labor, 
Of climbing and holding one’s breath 
Up steep, black rocks in the desert: 
The desert was grim as death. 


Desperate toil that climbing, 
Never daring a downward eye; 

Beneath, a precipice deadly, 
Above, the strong blue sky. 


And when I reached the summit, 
Where the air and sun were eweet, 
A pool of living water 
Lay in the rock at my feet. 


And a man, dusk-faced, white-turbaned, 
Said, ‘Traveller, this is the spring 

That the prophet Elijah drank from 
When he fled from the wrath of the king.” 


I think the dream has a moral: 
Only the feet that have trod 

Rude rock and wearying desert 
Come at last to the waters of God, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 








Four Prohibition State Conventions have 
been held during the past month, in Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Connecticut. 
Their action in regard to woman suffrage 
is significant in view of the fact that the 
last National Prohibition Convention re- 
ferred the question to the States. The 
Prohibition Party, unlike the Republicans 
and Democrats, is composed in part of 
women. 





asthe 
In Ohio the Convention straddled the 
question thus: 


We are in favor of the submission to a vote of 
the people of the question of equal suffrage for 
both sexes. 

There should be uniform laws in all the States, 
founded upon the divine law for the regulation of 
marriage and divorce. We also declare that our 
State laws for the protection of young girls are 
insufficient ; and that the age of consent should be 
changed from 10 to 18. 

There was a spirited discussion over the 
resolution on suffrage, several of the dele- 
gates demanding a more unqualified en- 
dorsement of the policy, and after the 
platform had been adopted, Mrs. D. W. 
Gage offered the following: 


Resolved, That it is the unalterable conviction 
of this convention that there should be no restric- 
tion of franchise by reason of sex. 

Dr. Leonard and Prof. Frost spoke 
against the resolution. Miss Henrietta G. 
Moore said the resolution in the platform 
was not as strong as she had desired, but 
she thought it best to leave it where it was 
for the present, and, therefore, as a repre- 
sentative of the W. C. 'T. U., she should 
Oppose the adoption of Mrs. Gage’s reso- 
lution, though unalterably committed to 
the conviction expressed by it. The reso- 
lution was then voted on and rejected. 
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In Michigan the Convention took decided 
ground for woman suffrage. Mrs. S. V. 
E. Emery, of the Michigan Woman 
Suffrage Association, presented a memo- 
tial, the reading being frequently inter- 
Tupted by applause. ‘The memorial urged 
that the Convention adopt woman suffrage 
48 a part of its platform, because of justice 
and because women were asking for suf- 
frage for the purpose of destroying the liq- 
vor traffic. ‘The resolution was adopted: 


We believe that the highest considerations of 
Philanthropy and of true statesmanship demand 
that equality of rights, equality of opportunity, 
and equality of privilege shall be secured to all 
the citizens of the republic irrespective of sex, 
Tace, or color. 
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In Wisconsin, Alura Collins, of Mukwan- 

4go, offered a woman suffrage resolution, 

Which was discussed and rejected. The 
Platform is silent on the subject. 
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In Connecticut the prohibitionists adopt- 
| eda platform embracing, besides the liq- 
| uor question, Mormonism, the labor ques- 
tion, woman suffrage, civil service reform, 
marriage and divorce, and Sabbath ob- 
servance. 
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When a party which is stillina minority 
and can lose nothing by taking progres- 
sive ground, does not stand by woman suf- 
frage, suffragists cannot afford to rely up- 
on it. ‘They must stand for their princi- 
ples and their friends, outside and above 
| all party lines. 


| 
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The monthly meeting of the Minneap- 
olis W. 5S. A. was held on Saturday, Aug. 
7th, in the church, corner of 5th Ave. 
South and 9th Street. 
a. 

Hon Byron W. Daniels, of Vancouver, 
Washington Territory, a prominent law- 
yer and a leading woman suffragist, in a 
letter to Rev Louis A. Banks, says: ‘From 
the vote at the (last) June election we esti- 
mate the prohibition vote in the Territory 
at large at about 8,000 majority. We are 
exceedingly hopeful of the future. and are 
going to try very hard to elect temperance 
men to the Legislature in November next. 
The campaign will be «a hot one, but we 
shall succeed.” 
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The Boston Herald, Journal, and other 
papers of Massachusetts which oppose 
prohibition, seem disposed to find fault 
with woman suffrage because, in Wash- 
ington ‘Territory, where the men vastly 
outnumber the women (see Mr. Dana's fig- 
ures), only the biggest part of the ‘Terri- 
tory w®nt for prohibition, instead of the 
whole of it. And this, when the proposed 
law did not command the united support 
of the temperance people, many of whom 
thought it was not stringent enough to do 
any good, and would only substitute 
‘free whiskey drug stores” for ‘taxed 
saloons.” 
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There is no attempt on the part of these 
highly logical opponents of woman suf- 
frage to prove that as large a proportion 
of women as of men did not vote for pro- 
hibition in Washington ‘Territory, or even 
a larger proportion, as was probably the 
fact. But some anti-prohibition papers 
howl loud and long because one Oregon 
woman, who believes that local prohibi- 
tion is of no use until supported by a na- 
tional prohibition amendment, lectured 
against the local option law. Meanwhile, 
hundreds of men who are opposed to wom- 
an suffrage also talked and worked against 
the law. Judge Greene says that about 
every drunkard and drunkard-maker in the 
Territory is opposed to woman suffrage. 
But about these men our high-toned and 
virtuous contemporaries have nothing to 
say. If what they say is true, these news- 
papers, one and all, ought to consider the 
fact that some women voted as they do a 
strong argument for woman suffrage. 
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Templeton (the Herald correspondent), 
who hates both woman suffrage and pro- 
hibition, with amiable candor and accu- 
racy refers to Mrs. Duniway, of Oregon, 
and Mrs. Foltz, of California, as “two 
women of Washington ‘erritory,”’ and 
then finds in the fact of their opposition 
to prohibition a confirmation of his worst 
fears. hat they should agree with him 
in his views on the temperance question 
seems to him a final proof of their un- 
fitness for the ballot. This is a fine speci- 
men of what the Nation calls ‘‘journal- 
ism.” 
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In marked contrast with these carping 
critics is the candid and consistent attitude 
of the Boston Globe and Transcript. These 
able and iufluential papers point out the 
absurdity of assailing woman suftrage in 
Washington ‘Territory, because women 
there, like men here, differ in judgment as 
to the best method of promoting temper- 
ance. 


Senator Riddleberger, of Virginia, is 
said to have been very drunk when Con- 
gress adjourned. He staggered and mum- 
bled around the floor of the Senate cham- 
ber, and went out ‘‘the political superior” 
of all the sober women in the United 
States. 
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The English suffragists are rejoicing that 
the year of their emancipation may per- 
haps be ‘‘the jubilee year of the Queen.” 
Mrs. Fawcett said, at the London meeting, 
that “it would be a particularly appro- 
priate thing if the Queen’s jubilee were 
signalized by the admission of her female 











subjects who are duly qualified, to share 
in the citizenship of this great country. 
England had now had nearly fifty years’ 
experience of what a woman could do in 
the very highest sphere of political life. 
The great power and responsibility attach- 
ing to such a position as that of the sover- 
eign of this great empire had never been 
so fully, so conscientiously, and so ably 
discharged as by Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria. It would certainly be a very appro- 
priate compliment to Her Majesty and to 
those who had the pleasure and the honor 
of being of the same sex, if next year was 
signalized by the admission of women 
householders to the Parliamentary fran- 
chise.” Let us hope that a jubilee may 
come to all Englishwomen as well as to 
the Queen. 
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The women of England, in gratitude to 
the late Hon. Henry Faweett, have erected 
a drinking-fountain as a memorial, which 
was unveiled on the 27th ult. with simple 
ceremonies, on the Thames embankment 
east of Charing Cross. ‘The fountain is of 
granite, the basin bronze. Above the 
basin is a bronze medallion, bearing in re- 
lief an excellent representation of the 
head and face of Mr. Fawcett. ‘The artist 
was Miss Grant. About fifty ladies were 
present at the unveiling. Among these 
were Lady Goldsmid, Lady John Manners, 
and Mrs. Garrett Anderson. 
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The speech at the unveiling was made 
by Lady Goldsmid, who said: 


“The occasion is, or should be, one of 
special interest to women. Memorials of 
various kinds are not uncommon. But 
rarely, if ever, in this country have wom- 
en as a distinct body come forward to 
recognize services rendered by any indt- 
vidual; they have not been supposed to 
take any active part in public life, and not 
many years ago their so doing would have 
indeed been deemed unfeminine, not to 
say ridiculous, For even the fact of the 
Sovereign being a woman could not, as a 
rule, change the masculine conviction that 
women neither could nor should trouble 
themselves about public or political mat- 
ters. ‘They had their households, their 
husbands, their children, to look after and 
to attend to. Many facilities now afforded 
to women for earning an honorable and 
independent livelihood are in great meas- 
ure due to the man whose memory we here 
meet to honor, and whose name we utter 
with feelings of deepest gratitude—the 
name of the Right Hon. Henry Faweett— 
an active pioneer in the advancement of 
women’s cause. For twenty years did he 
pe mae | and strenuously advocate their 
claims, educational and political, and for 
the working classes desired that they 
should participate in the advantages en- 
joyed by men for obtaining employment 
in the telegraph and other departments of 
the post-office. When he was prematurely 
taken from us we might well say we losta 
powerful champion and trusty friend. 
Some of us then sought to give expression 
to our sense of his invaluable services in 
the form of a lasting memorial, and [ can 
only regret that the amount subscribed 
was not larger, so as to have enabled us to 
place a monument more noble in its pro- 
portions and more fitting as a tribute to 
this distinguished man.” 

Lady John Manners next advanced to 
the steps of the fountain, after it had been 
undraped, and said it afforded her extreme 
pleasure to be present among those who 
were offering a tribute of sincere respect 
and reverence to the memory of the great 
and good man to whom the monument 
had been unveiled. Mrs. Garrett Ander- 
son (Mrs. Faweett's sister) also spoke. 
Among others present were the Dowager 
Countess of Buchan, Mrs. Marshall, M.D., 
Mrs. Westlake, Mrs. Proctor, Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann, and Miss Emily Davies. 
The first person to advance to the foun- 
tain and to drink of its waters was a post- 
man, whose act gracefully recalled the re- 
gard in which Professor Fawcett was held 
by the humble servants of the State whose 
duties he regulated, and whose welfare he 
had ever at heart, during his tenure of the 
office of postmaster-general. The cost of 
the maintenance of the fountain will be 
defrayed by the Metropolitan Drinking 
Fountain and Cattle Trough Association. 
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WOMAN’S PROPERTY RIGHTS IN MISSISSIPPI. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA., AUG. 6, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In that “repository of facts,” ‘*Missis- 
sippi as a Province, Territory, and State,” 
by Hon. T. F. H. Claiborne, I find the 
following interesting statement :— 

“One of the most unique cases in the 
early law reports involved the rights ac- 
quired by the husband of a Chickasaw In- 
dian woman to property owned by her 
at the time of the marriage. It was held 
that, as the marriage had taken place be- 
fore the Legislature had abolished the 





tribal customs, by which the rights of par- 
ties had been governed, the husband had 
no right to the property of his wife, nor 
was it subject to his debts. 

“This decision was made in 1837, two 
years before the first law was passed se- 
curing the property rights of married wo- 
men. 

**Mississippi is believed to have been the 
first of the common-law States to enact a 
statute on this subject, and this law was 
secured mainly through the exertions and 
influence of a lady. 

“Mrs. B. J. Hadley was the daughter of 
Major David Smith, an old Indian-fighter, 
after whom Smith County was named. 
Her husband was a citizen of Wilkinson 
County, and was Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts. This lady kept the most popular 
boarding-house in Jackson at that time. 
She had resided in Louisiana and become 
enamored of the civil-law principle there, 
and had it engrafted on the statute-book 
of Mississippi. If any of her boarders 
opposed it, they had no comfort until they 
gave in.” 

The historian then says: “It is an ap- 
propriate accompaniment to a noble work 
that the property rights of married women 
should have been first wrested from the 
stern grasp of the common-law, which 
altogether denied them, by the skill and 
address of a married woman.” It was 
not, however, more singular than the fact 
recorded by Mr. Claiborne, that ‘*An un- 
civilized Indian tribe had anticipated the 
action of a more enlightened age in a re- 
form now acknowledged to be just and 
proper, and in conformity with the highest 
principles of equity.” 

CAROLINE E. MERRICK. 
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WHY SOME SUFFRAGISTS ADVOCATED 
LICENSE. 


The following extracts from a private 
letter just received from Mrs. A. S. Dun- 
iway, editor of the New Northwest, 
give her own statement of reasons why 
she felt it her duty to take the stump in 
Washington ‘Territory against so-called 
local option. In her opinion, it was an 
alternative between ‘‘taxed saloons,” or 
* free-whiskey drug-stores.””. Whether her 
course was right or wrong, wise or un- 
wise, our readers must judge. She hada 
right to speak and act for herself, for 
woman suffrage means a free and full ex- 
pression of each woman’s opinion. Ap- 
parently a majority of the women of 
Washington did not agree with her, and 
voted for local-option prohibition. The 
satisfactory thing about it all is, that the 
women voted as generally us the men, and 
voted according to their convictions. 
‘*Many women, many minds.” However 
they may have differed as to methods, all 
were true to what they, believed to be the 
interests of Temperance, and the result 
cannot fail to be in that direction. 

H. B. B. 


LETTER FROM MRS. A. 8. DUNIWAY. 


PORTLAND, ORE., AUG. 2, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Women voted at the late local-option 
election in Washington Territory as gen- 
erally as men. 

The vote was not for or against ‘Temper- 
ance, but for license, or for ‘free drug- 
store whiskey.” Clear-headed people pre- 
ferred that licensed or ‘‘taxed” saloons 
should sell the abomination (which three- 
fourths of our male voters on the Pacific 
Coast will have!) rather than give a moun- 
opoly of the peculiar business to unlicen- 
sed drug-stores. 

We consider it vastly more important 
to hold the ballot for women in Washing- 
ton Territory than to gain or hold the half- 
hearted support which the so-called tem- 
perance party has from time to time pre- 
tended to give our movement, after woman 
suffrage has been built up in spite of its 
opposition. If the ultra temperance party 
wants support from woman suffrage, let it 
help fight our battles. 

The women of Washington Territory 
have proved that *‘woman suffrage is good” 
to keep them out of traps set for them by 
the emissaries of fanaticism and rum. 

I was compelled to take the stand I did, 
or give up work for woman suffrage alto- 
gether. ‘True temperance people support 
me init. Weare obliged to prove that the 
women of the Pacific Coast will not go 
wild on prohibition or any other one idea; 
otherwise the women of Washington Ter- 
ritory may lose the ballot, and that 
would furnish politicians with an excuse 
for opposing further progress, of which 
they would not be slow to take advantage. 

Woman suffrage is now in better trim 
for forward marching than even before 
the defeat of the amendment in Oregon. 
The fear that temperate temperance peo- 
ple felt lest women would go wild over 
an unpractical idea has been removed. 
Whiskey will now ‘call off its dogs,” and 
we await the incoming Legislature with 
more hope than for two years past. 

ABIGAIL Scott Duniway. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss CLARA FOLTz, the San Francisco 
lawyer, is preparing a lecture on ‘The 
Private Soldier.” 

Mrs. KATE CHASE SPRAGUE, returned 
from Paris and now in Washington, is 
making preparations for the removai of 
the remains of her father, the late Chief- 
Justice Chase, to Cincirfati. 

Mrs. JuLia D. Pratt, of Quincy, IIL, 
has purchased the Sunday Optic, a large 
four-page weekly of that city. In her 
hands the paper proves that woman is in 
her sphere when in the editorial chair. 

Miss MINNIE GARDNER, of Jonesville, 
Mich., rode a self-binder to cut fifty acres 
of wheat, and cut and raked all the hay on 
her father’s farm. She says she enjoys 
that kind of employment, and prefers it to 
swinging in a hammock. 

MADAME ANDERSSON, of Stockholm, 
Sweden, is granted, by the king. the free- 
dom of the railways of that country, as an 
aid to her important missionary labors for 
the promotion of temperance and social 
purity. 

MME. VIALARD, upon whom the French 
military medal has been bestowed for dis- 
tinguished services on the field of battle, 
isa widow, fifty-five years old, and is, as for 
thirty-five years past. the cantiniére of the 
One Hundred and Thirty-First Regiment. 

Miss SARA A. COFFIN (a niece of Mrs. 
Livermore), the efficient State treasurer of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
is spending a fortnight at Bass Point House, 
Nahant. She is a hard worker, and has 
well earned a season of rest. 

Miss HELEN REED, of Boston, has fin- 
ished in Florence a beautiful medallion of 
“Queen Guinevere,” the models for which 
were the three Misses Leland, sisters-in- 
law of the poet Joaquin Miller, and daugh- 
ters of the late Major Leland. 

Mrs. Beemer, of Princeville, Oregon, 
has proven by her own hard labor that 
the ‘‘bench” land, north of that town, 
which a few years ago was considered 
worthless, will produce good grain. She 
has 100 acres of fine grain on the bench, 
which is now being harvested. 


Miss AMELIA B. Epwaros, the English 
novelist, finds in the invitation of the two 
Southern generals to be pall-bearers at 
Grant's funeral, and their acceptance, one 
of the most heroic things in modern his- 
tory. “It reduces,” she says, ‘the big 
statue of Liberty sent by France to the 
dimensions of a ‘Tanagra statuette.” 


Rev. ANNIE H. SHAW, national lec- 
turer of the Franchise Department of the 
W. C. T. U., commenced a series of en- 
gagements in the ninth district of Michi- 
gan, August 8. She can be secured for a 
limited number of engagements in adjoin- 

cing districts by early application to Mrs. 
Lucy H. Morehouse, Big Rapids, Mich. 


Miss ELLice Hopktns, the founder of 
the White (ross Movement in England, 
and the gifted author of much of the 
White Cross literature, has accepted an in- 
vitation from Miss Frances E. Willard to 
visit America, and to attend the annual 
meeting of the National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, to be held at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., October next. 


Mrs. THEODORE AUZE is secretary of 
the Christian Woman’s Exchange of New 
Orleans, a centre of successful woman’s 
work. ‘The industrial department of the 
Exchange is made practical, and girls are 
trained in home duties. The most popu- 
lar English restaurant in that city is con- 
nected with the Exchange. Mrs. Auzé is 
now visiting New England. 


Miss SARAH BRUCE AND Miss MARY 
ANN BRUCE, two sisters, who lately died 
in England, left by will Rs. 600,000 to the 
Secretary of State for India, in trust for 
the foundation and endowment of an in- 
stitution at Calcutta or its vicinity, “for 
the education and maintenance of half- 
caste or Eurasian female children, and in 
particular orphans or those deserted by 
their parents; such children to be admit- 
ted only between the ages of five and ten 
years, and to be maintained until they can 
be provided for in some respectable and 
useful station in life.” The money is not 
to be wasted in great buildings, but there 
is to be a governing body of twelve mem- 
bers, by whom the girls will be selected 
and placed in suitable boarding-schools, 
regard being had to the religious denomi- 
nation of the girls. Thus all religious 
bodies are fairly dealt with. No girl will 
be educated or maintained after the age of 





séventeen years. 
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THE DOUBLE STANDARD OF MORALS, 


Recently, while visiting a friend, I sat 
in a cosy room, passing the morning hours 
away by dreamily watching the danc- 
ing, sparkling waters of a lovely river 
near by. Miss Bryant, a “sweet girl grad- 
uate,” sat near me glancing over a scrap- 
book arranged by a lady of rare culture. 
She said: 

“Mrs S » Wake out of your day- 
dreams. Listen. Here isa scrap of Per- 
sian history relating to the condition of 
women.” 

I responded; **You have my undivided 
attention. Read of woman in that ‘land 
of the Sun.’” 

She read: 

“In Oriental countries it is always the 
woman that is deemed the unfaithful one, 
and the punishgent for inconstancy is 
death. If there"Is a doubt of her guilt, 
she is generously given the benefit of the 
doubt by allowing her the privilege of 
committing suicide by poison. But if 
yroven guilty, she is tied to a donkey. Her 
air, the glory of Persian women, and 
perhaps as beautiful as Byron's Lelia’s, 








“*Whose hair, in hyacinthine flow, 
When left to roll its folds below, 
Had swept the marble where her feet 
Gleamed whiter than the mountain sleet,’ 


is shaved, and the veil always worn by a 
woman in that country is removed, so that 
all may see her humiliation and anguish. 
The donkey is led by the executioner 
dressed in his official robes. Preceded by 
musie and followed by a mob howling 
contempt and derision at the helpless 
victim, they proceed to a high mountain 
outside of Shiraz, on the top of which is a 
deep and seemingly bottomless well. ‘Che 
victim is placed on the edge of this dreadful 
grave and made to recite the Mussuliman’s 
Creed, ‘There is one God and Mahomet is 
His prophet.’ Then the officer, with the 
word * Begone!’ gives her a kick that dashes 
her to the bottom of the ‘Well of Death.’ ” 

Miss Bryant, after reading the above, 
exclaimed: “Oh, isn’t that awful! Why, 
there, a mere suspicion against a woman 
means death. I am glad I live in a 
Christian land.” 

I answered, “Yes, dear. In the lan- 
guage of your favorite poet, that is the 
land 
“Where the cypress and myrtle 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in their 


clime ; 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the 
turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime. 


“IT, too, am glad to live in this favored 
country. But we cannot truthfully lay 
claim to a Christian civilization, while tra- 
ditions that properly belong to the dark 
ages, and Oriental customs in a modified 
form, still hang over us like an incubus, 
refusing to be dispelled by the divine light 
of Christ. When one code of morals is 
made as binding upon man as woman, and 
public opinion makes the impure man as 
odious as the impure woman, then we may 
talk of a ‘high civilization.’ ” 

Miss Bryant answered: ‘You are radi- 
eal. I never heard of anything here that 
even suggested a thought in comparison 
with the cruelty of what I have just read.” 

“Miss Bryant,”’ I replied, ‘‘do you re- 
member seeing a lady, a perfect blonde, 
of fine physique and commanding pres- 
ence, at Col. Banford’s reception a year 
ago?” 

**Ves.” 

‘“*When requested to sing, she responded 
by singing, with an expression that thrilled 
me with its truthfulness, ‘Longing to die, 
longing to die.’ I have ever since won- 
dered why that magnificent creature, robed 
in silk, lace, and diamonds, with a hand- 
some husband who seemed to anticipate 
her desires, should make such a selection 
and sing it as she did. 

“IT can enlighten you on the subject. 
Just before she was invited to the piano, 
she was standing, the centre of a group of 
intellectual ladies and gentlemen, her face 
a-glow with thought, discussitig an inter- 
esting literary theme. Her conversational 
powers when given full play would not 
compare unfavorably with Margaret Ful- 
ler’s. When. Mr. McDonald, who stood 
near me, asked of a man whom his sex 
would term an ‘easy liver,’ ‘Who is that 
lady ? the man replied, ‘hat is Mrs. Dal- 
ton, one of the most highly cultivated 
women I ever met. But I should not like 
my wife, had I one, to associate with her 
as Col. Banford’s does.’ 

“*Why? asked Mr. McDonald, in sur- 
prise. 

* *Aspasia, so history says, was the pre- 
ceptress of Socrates, and was supposed to 
have written some of Pericles’ finest ora- 
tions. Yet her position was questionable. 
I consider modern Aspasias dangerous to 
home, if not to public morals.’ 

***You have given no proof of anything 
wrong. I should think you would not 
dare insinuate such a charge.’ 

“He answered with a sneer, ‘Her hus- 
band is as jealous as Othello. He need not 
expect other men to respect her if he does 
not. ‘lhe state of affairs between them is 
generally known through the servants. 
Haven't you noticed her husband near her 
to-night seeming all devotion, while she 
has been reticent and restrained while in 
his presence? She has been free from him 
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for the Jast half hour. She is all animation 
and life. I venture to say he is watching 
unknown to her now.’ 

***Is he so immaculate that he casts the 
first stone?’ 

* ‘Oh no, not by any means. He sowed a 
large crop of ‘‘wild oats” before his wife 
knew him, and her influence over him has 
been good in many respects. But his ex- 
perience enables him to fully understand 
the deceptions of women. Her admirers say 
that notwithstanding her husband's fine 
business qualities, blue blood, and patri- 
cian family, he is mean and narrow, jeal- 
ous of her superior mental ability. He 
taunts her in that way, as the only means 
he has of conquering her proud spirit and 
making her obedient.’ 

***Then he is a perjurer, for he promised 
to love, honor, and protect her. If there is 
anything in physiognomy, that woman 
has written all over her face the expres- 
sion of honor, truth, and fidelity.’ 

‘* ‘Oh, [ doubt not she is as pure as Lu- 
cretia, but a woman must be above sus- 
picion.’ 

**So you see, Miss Bryant, thatin Persia, 
suspicion against a woman means death. 
Here, without the slightest proof, it means 
condemnation. I have known Mrs. Dal- 
ton from childhood. She is a ‘perfect 
woman, nobly planned.’ The participants 
in this conversation were almost hid in 
an aleove, and did not expect their low 
tones to be heard above the general hum 
of conversation and of musie for the qua- 
drille in an adjoining room. Mrs. Dalton 
has the rare but desirable ability to listen 
well, while seeming unconscious of all but 
the subject her set were discussing. She 
caught the sound of her name. I saw by 
the pallor of her face that she had over- 
heard a part, at least, of the conversa- 
tion. That was why she sang as she did, 
and perhaps her proud, sensitive nature 
suffered as intensely as did the victim on 
the edge of the ‘Well of Death.’ ” 

LAURA G. SCOFIELD. 

Hokomo, Indiana. 
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FREEDOM NEEDED BY WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The need of freedom is, with women, 
a matter of life and death. A thousand 
cases around us, yearly, prove this true. 
It is no credit to us if we do not recognize 
or heed them. ‘There was a time when the 
world was equally indifferent when a 
peasant girl was carried off by robber 
barons to be shared among the knights, or 
when her son was ripped open for his lord 
to warm his feet in the steaming body. 
Probably such things were not then talked 
about any more than a thousand equally 
sad crimes are now. It only needs for 
people to be comfortably taken up with 
their own concerns and amusements to be 
blind and deaf to the heart-break at their 


side. 
'I'wo indices of mental misery and bodily 


abuse exist in modern society, which tell 
their own tale to doctors and divines. By 
‘divines” I mean, not priests alone, but 
observant souls, possessed of insight and 
the finer sense to. divine the meaning of 
things about them. ‘These indices are in- 
sanity and. neuralgia, which last scientific 
students find to be an alternative of in- 
sanity. If men knew what awful wit- 
nesses insane or neuralgie wives and 
daughters are against them, a change in 
the order of society would come about 
quickly. No physician will dispute that 
nine-tenths of the cases of either disease 
come from one great cause—fret. ‘here 
are more farmers’ wives in the insane asy- 
lum than from any other social class, sent 
there by overwork of fibre and spirit, from 
just such experiences as Miss Ballard has 
told so straightforwardly and sadly in the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. I remember one 
sweet woman, married to a Presbyterian 
elder, an intelligent, respected man, but 
given to bigoted ideas of duty. It was 
an article in his creed that tea and coffee 
were pernicious, and they were strictly 
forbidden his table. But a delicate sister- 
in-law came to see them, with her nursing 
baby, and the gentle wife, wishing to give 
her the comforts she was used to, got out 
the disused cups and saucers, and made 
her a cup of tea. That was against the 
views of the “headship of the house.” 
What did that high-minded Christian do 
to make things pleasant after supper, but 
take the china tea-set, cherished by his 
wife as her mother’s wedding-gift, and 
break every piece of it with a hammer on 
the brick paving of the yard. The poor 
wife stood by trembling, murmuring 
piteously: ‘*O Urban, don’t, don't, don’t!” 
Every blow fell on her heart. That will 
do for a specimen of the rule which sent his 
daughter insane, drove his boys from 
home, and killed his wife in her prime by 
nervous heart-disease, which is only a 
slower form of broken heart. His women 
were in the subjection which Dr. Zabriskie 
Gray inculeates. 

I knew another man,—a Methodist this 
time,—who believed in his right to his 
wife’s property to such an extent that he 
allowed her to support the family by her 











own earnings, and to pay for his broad- 
cloth while she wore faded calico. She 
kept house and garden, made the boys’ 
clothes and most of her husband's, did 
dressmaking, and reared six children of 
her own, and four step-children. Her 
husband, suave and polished abroad, was 
a blessing in disguise at home. Have seen 
him throw a stick of stove-wvod at a child 
asleep in its chair to save himself the 
trouble of rising to wake it. His wife had 
neuralgic sick-headache regularly, lost all 
her teeth, and had gray hair before she 
was forty. 

I knew another educated man, who be- 
lieved in the subjugation of wife and chil- 
dren to the degree that he whipped one 
child into heart-disease, and so developed 
it by frequent cruel punishment that she 
died at five years old. Another child was 
neglected to suit his convenience, and went 
without flannel one cold winter in spite of 
his wife’s entreaties. Spring saw con- 
sumption begin, which mercifully spared 
her from his protection in another year. 
The delicate wife, highly educated, well- 
provided by her father’s family, drudged 
for his family and hired men, with inter- 
ludes of being beaten. She had her face 
bruised for not seasoning a dish aright; 
she lay awake to hear her newly-weaned 
babies whipped **to make them stop cry- 
ing ;” and had every taste and wish ignored 
and denied as if on principle. She was 
his wife, his chattel. ‘The convenience of 
the head of the family was the only thing 
to be considered. Such tyrants does un- 
limited power make of the best of us! He 
was a végetarian at first, and his wife 
could have neither meat nor tea nor coffee. 
He vexed his wife’s soul past endurance 
by his ill manners. Her life was one liv- 
ing torment for nineteen years. ‘Then 
acute neuralgia took possession of her for 
a dozen more, and taught that man in her 
tortures to learn pity for womanhood. He 
was devout, generous, pityivg to the poor 
and the slave,—to all save his own slaves 
of the hearth and the board. 

Another, not at all pious this time,—a 
polished, scholarly man of the world,— 
gharming to everybody but his wife, 
managed to drive her insane in a few 
years with fretting over his insincerities 
and waiting on his humors. She said: 
‘*Fred is more care to wait on than the 
babies. If I could only get away and let 
myself down a little, and not feel that 
I must keep myself up to the mark all the 
time, be just so lively and amusing and 
well-dressed, and think of everything for 
him! I wish I dared stay at a friend’s a 
minute, where it is pleasant; but if Fred 
got home and found I was not there, he 
would be so put out that I couldn’t stand 
it.” And so, with this courteous gentle- 
man’s way of being “put out” if his whims 
were not studied, he kept his nervous wife 
on the strain till her reason gave way. One 
of her duties, when the excitement of a 
club supper kept her lord awake, was to 
be aroused to amuse him by telling him 
stories. of which she had a pretty gift. 
No matter how wearied with the care of 
her babies, with eyelids drooping, and 
voice wandering in spite of herself, she 
must repeat Mother Goose and tell fairy 
absurdities to make her master laugh till 
he went to sleep. 

Another man who was wakeful with 
wine and incessant cigars nearly killed an 
invalid wife by insisting on her sitting 
up with him till one or two o'clock of 
nights to divert him with her conversation. 
She was a brilliant talker, and to keep him 
from questionable resorts she sat up 
chatting till, in this unnatural life, her 
nerves gave way, and she varied the en- 
tainment one evening by trying to throw 
herself from a third-story window. The 
hardest réle in life for a woman whose 
brain and heart are not eaten out of her 
with vanity, is that of 2 music-box, to 
grind entertainment for her owner. 

‘The hardest work I have to do.” said a 
bright, sensitive woman, ‘tis to keep my 
husband constantly amused; and amused 
he must be.” There is not much for the 
serfs to choose between harsh Presbyteri- 
an elders, who work their wives to death, 
or soft-toned society men, who shift the 
real effort and responsibility of life on the 
delicate toys they marry. or polished men 
of letters, possessed with the idea of their 
own sovereignty, obtuse to every con- 
sideration beside. What fretted poor Mrs. 
Carlyle into that disease of tortured 
nerves which shocked those about her too 
late into the consideration which should 
have saved her? Not the accident which 
developed disease, but the years of soli- 
tude and nervous tension, quivering at 
the sound of Carlyle’s step and his selfish 
outbursts of temper. Every woman 
who looked at the picture of Mrs. Tenny- 
son in one of the magazines a year or two 
since, read a similar story in its worn, 
fragile, startled outlines, of a delicate, de- 
voted wife sacrificed to the tyrannic tem- 
per of a husband used to considering his 
own preferences above everything else. 
Poets and critics seldom ought to marry 

Women must be something besides 





toys, tools, and chattels in the eye of the 
law and of society before men can be 
trusted to treat them with humanity. 
They must be made equal in rights, aud 
not left tothe chances of privilege. If 
any right can help to redress and balance 
their physical weakness, men should make 
haste to give it them. BERTINE. 
——_—_oo-____—_- 


A TYPICAL SOUTHERN FAMILY. 


KANSAS City, Mo., JULY 17, 1886. 

Editors Woman's Journal : 

Last year | lived for some time in the 
house of one whose name is known and 
honored through the South. In war-time 
the North knew him well as an implacable 
but generous foe. He is called by his 
friends Captain Jack. He is a member of 
the F. F. V’s., and his wife is the daughter 
of a rich Alabama planter. They were 
once very wealthy, but their fortunes de- 
clined somewhat in the troubled years be- 
fore the war, and at the establishment of 
peace they were forced to sell a large share 
of their plantation to redeem the rest, 
which was heavily mortgaged. ‘They are 
now in comfortable circumstances. Cap- 
tain Jack is aman of medium size, and ac- 
tive, despite his sixty odd years. There is 
a striking likeness between his stern, rug- 
ged face, and hair brushed stiffly erect, to 
the pictures of Old Hickory. 

Captain Jack was a model slaveholder as 
well as officer. He was firm, but not cruel ; 
his negroes adored him, and his displeas 
ure was more dreaded than the whip, for 
which, he says, he never found any use on 
a plantation. Many of his slaves, espec- 
ially those with large families, refused to 
leave him. ‘Those who left usually drifted 
back when winter came, and twelve fam- 
ilies of them now look to him for employ- 
ment, protection, and advice. 

‘There is a new baby in every cabin 
every year, but we can’t sell one if we 
needed the money ever so badly,” Mrs. 
Jack once told me. She spoke regret- 
fully, as if such a state of things was too 
bad to be borne. But I looked ut the lit- 
tle black piceaninnies rolling in the grass, 
and thanked God that not one ef them 
could be torn from its mother, even if 
money were needed. 

A part of the captain's farm is ‘*bottom” 
land, a part hilly; this last is covered with 
scrub oak, locust, and pawpaw_ bushes. 
It furnishes a pasture for swine, cattle, 
and horses, but is too stony for tillage. 
The low land is carefully cultivated. Corn, 
hemp, flax, oats, and potatoes are grown 
on it, and much fruit. The house is a long, 
low, many-cornered affair, surrounded on 
all sides by porches, verandas, etc. It is 
comfortably furnished, mostly with solid 
old furniture. Huge fireplaces are in many 
of the rooms. Books and papers are every- 
where. Mrs. Captain Jack is a tall, grace- 
ful lady, with piercing dark eyes and a 
haughty air. She must have been beauti- 
ful once, and is still a fine-looking woman. 
She is highly accomplished, a fine musi- 
cian, and speaks with the soft.sweet drawl 
peculiar to Southern people. She was 
once very fond of books, she told me, es- 
pecially of Miss Harland’s, Mrs. South- 
worth’s, and Mrs. Evans’s novels. But for 
years she has not had time even to read 
the daily papers. She sits in the chim- 
ney-corner with a flour sack of **home- 
grown” tobacco on the floor beside her, 
and smokes for hours at a time, without 
a pause. She feels bitter towards the 
North, but seldom refers to the war, and 
is too thoroughly a lady to speak resent- 
fully of any place or people that Iam sup- 
posed to favor. She often spoke regret- 
fully of their lost slaves, and seemed to 
think that they as well as the masters were 
to be pitied since abolition. ‘The loss of 
one negro who ran away at the beginning 
of the war, and who weighed nearly four 
hundred pounds, seemed to trouble her 
more than all the rest. She spoke of him 
daily, as if she could never become quite 
resigned to his absence. (I suppose she 
liked his weigh ; excuse the pun.) Young 
Jack, who entered the army at fourteen 
and served throughout the war, is a promi- 
nent cattle-owner in Montana, and was 
home upon a visit,—the first for ten years. 
He is a handsome man, of unassuming 
manners, and has seen life in many climes 
and under various auspices. As a com- 
panion for a winter evening, he has but 
few equals. His younger brother, who is 
at college, was also home on a vacation, 
and Sterling Price, the youngest of all, yet 
a schoolboy, completed the family circle. 
When night came on, our party divided. 
Mrs. Captain Jack, her two younger sons, 
and two young ladies visiting the family 
adjourned to the parlor, and sang and 
talked and sewed, or played chess. Mean- 
while we plebeian souls sat in the big, oak- 
wainseoted sitting-room before a glow- 
ing fire of hickory logs, and talked of 
things old and new, of peace and war. of 
fishing and tramping in the Adirondacks, 
of ranch life in the far West, of travels in 
Mexico and South America, of hairbreadth 
escapes by field and fire and flood. When 
we spoke of the war the captain grew al- 
most eloquent. When he spoke gleefully 
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of killing the “blanked” Yankees, he did 
not remember that these same Yankees 
were my friends and relatives, any more 
than I, in boasting of the prowess of my 
warlike kin, remembered that they hag 
been foes to him and his. Sometimes the 
others joined us, and then we talked of sub. 
jects more interesting to ladies, of books 
and fashions, of temperance and equal 
rights. Young Mr. Jack seemed to regard 
total abstinence as worse than folly, byt 
he favored equal rights. The young co}. 
legian favored both. Mrs. Captain Jac 
believed in temperance, but ‘had all the 
rights she wanted.” The young ladies 
laughed at both questions, as altogether 
out of their line of thought, and the cap. 
tain was willing that women should vote 
if they would prevent the negroes from 
voting. An elderly doctor, who was one 
of the party, objected to women's voting 
because they could not serve as soldiers, 
But as he was himself a mere shadow of q 
man, who could not have enlisted in any 
capacity, his objection was a matter of 
course, and no one agreed with him until, 
one night, a man visited us who had logt 
three fingers from his right hand. He, of 
course, believed that no one—no woman, [ 
mean—should vote that could not also 
fight. H. T, 
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WOMAN ON THE TRICYCLE. 


A Hartford woman writes to the Coy. 
rant regarding tricycling, and gives her 
emphatic endorsement of it as follows: 

Hearing of the remark of a gouty old 
doctor. whose specialty naturally leads 
him to think all women are the frail dis. 
organized creatures he attends, that tricy- 
cling would make his business good, [ 
wish to say that many physicians not only 
approve of the wheels for healthy women, 
but recommend their use to patients who 
are not able to walk to any extent. To 
this let me add personal testimony that ex- 
ercise on the tricycle is preéminently safe 
and exhilarating, giving the best of exer. 
cise to the walking muscles while the body 
is supported by the saddle. Experience, 
without which no one should give an opin- 
ion, shows that the muscles most severely 
tested are those of the calf and the upper 
part of the leg (I do not know the scien- 
tific names, nor do I wish to, believing that 
the less we concern ourselves with the 
physiological peculiarities and woeful pos- 
sibilities of the human frame, the healthier 
and happier we are), and that the stomach 
and lungs are expanded and invigorated 
very perceptibly, while the blood goes 
bounding and tingling to every nerve and 
muscle in the body. It is too late to ery 
down all kinds of out-of-door sports for 
women, even if the exercise, as in tennis 
or horse-back riding. is somewhat severe, 
for women are coming out of their nerve- 
less lounging in close rooms into the free 
and high spirits of untrammelled exist- 
ence. ‘The impetus is felt, the emancipa- 
tion is begun, women are coming forth to 
think and speak and act for themselves, and 
fos-ils and pessimists must not forget it. 
What the result of the social change which 
is now going on will be, it is impossible to 
predict; most sensible people have faith 
that education will not injure one-half of 
society more than the other; but it is safe 
to say that girls will make better wives, 
mothers, and citizens for being wide-awake 
and full of joyous life, and nothing so 
conducive to those conditions has ever 
been given to women as the tricycle. 
May its tribe increase! 

— — _-- -& eo —__—_——_——— 


POLITICS AND LAW FOR WOMAN. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., AUG. 5, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Knowing your desire to receive news 
concerning woman's work, and _ particu- 
larly when a new departure is in progress, 
I venture to give you a few facts about 
our School of Politics and Law. 

The School is under the leadership of 
Mr. Hamilton Willcox, well known to 
your readers. ‘the usual lecture was 
omitted on the afternoon of July 34d, to 
consider women’s place and services in the 
Revolution. The theme was so compre- 
hensive that the, whole lecture hour was 
taken up with preliminary remarks on 
the forefathers. 

The class gained an extra lecture by the 
fact, and were promised the whole time of 
the next lecture to be devoted to the neg- 
lected foremothers. 

Many incidents of the Revolution were 
talked over, and several facts presented 00 
the women’s side, which were new to the 
class. At the close, short remarks were 
made by Mrs. Dr. Holmes, Mrs. and Miss 
Martin, Mrs. Helen Lewis, and others. 

We will add for the benefit of New 
York ladies, that the School of Politics 
and Law is a free institution, meeting 
every Saturday at 4 o’clock P. M., at No- 
30 East 14th St., Room 6. Every woman 
in the city and vicinity is cordially in- 
vited to attend. A. L. 
—_e-@-e—______——- 

COOL COURAGE OF A WOMAN. 





Miss Annie Berndt, a young society 
woman of Williamsport, Pa., had a singu 
lar experience Thursday with a mad (er 
rier. While she was taking the dog home 
through the streets, it suddenly began to 
growl, and fell over on the sidewalk in 
fit. In afew minutes the animal was in 
terrible agony, and was frothing at the 
mouth. Miss Berndt hardly knew what 
todo. She grasped the dog by the collar 
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and held him down. After the first con- 
yulsions were over, the dog tried to bite 
Miss Berndt, but she held him by the aid 
of her parasol and prevented the froth 
from getting on her, although one of the 
sleeves of her dress was torn by the ani- 
mal’s claws. Several persons were pass- 
ing at the time, but when they saw that 
the dog was mad, they hurried out of the 
way and left the young woman in her 
perilous position, advising her to let the 
dog go and seek a place of safety. While 
the animal was in its third convulsion one 
of the street-cars came along. None of 
the men were brave enough to help Miss 
Berndt, although she asked them to go for 
some one to shoot the dog. At last, becom- 
ing tired of holding the animal, Miss Berndt 
waited until it was exhausted after a con- 
yulsion, let go her hold, and ran into a 
house near by. ‘The dog recovered, and 
started to run off in its mad career, snap- 
ping and biting at trees, fences, and every- 
thing it came across. 
iidiamnninaiaian 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 





Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending July 27, 1886. 

Annie E. Geissinger, Alleghany, Pa., 
Step ladder. 

Emma A. Pyle, New Orleans, Pa., Cor- 
set-fastening. 

Katharina Seifert, Cincinnati, O., Ma- 
chine for degranulating Cheese-curd. 


a ee 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
Were the husband as blind to the faults 
of the wife as the lover is blind to the 
faults of the maiden, few unhappy mar- 
riages would follow happy courtships, 





The tricycle has become so popular in 
England that young ladies of the noblest 
families there use it as a matter of course. 
Even the daughters of the Prince of Wales 
are expert tricyclers. In London both 
the bicycle and the larger three-wheeled 
yehicle are almost as common as hansoms 
and wagons, 

A pair of sparrows have built their nest 
in a freight-car which travels between 
Glasgow and Kilsyth every other day. 
There is a slight fracture on the outside of 
the woodwork, and the small aperture thus 
made contains the nest with two eggs in 
it. The parent birds, it is thought, accom- 
pany the van on its trips. 


A cotrespondent writes that a young 
woman in Washington makes a good liv- 
ing teaching American small talk to the 
young attachés of the Chinese and Japan- 
ese Embassies. Not long ago she taught 
six young fellows precisely the same round 
of pretty phrases, and at a recent ball they 
hovered around a certain pretty girl, and 
all said the same things to her. 


Rich or poor, everybody should first 
know how to do something, next how to 
do what is worth a monied price, and third- 
ly, how to expend that money so as to get 
the full value of it. For as truly as a dol- 
lar’s worth of labor should be given for 
the dollar, just as surely ought we to get 
the value of a dollar when we part with it. 
—The Queen Bee. 


A woman and her two daughters, who 
live in the suburbs of Hartwell, Ga., had 
asmall patch of wheat. When the grain 
was ripe the two girls pulled it all up, and 
their mother cut the roots off with an axe. 
When ready for threshing, the girls rub- 
bed the grain out with their hands, and the 
good dame fanned the chaft out with a 
turkey wing. ‘They made something over 
four bushels. 


Lieutenant-Governor Ames has given 
the Memorial Methodist Church at Ply- 
mouth a bell cast by Paul Revere, which 
was used for eighty years on State institu- 
tions, and has hung lately at the Ames 
place in North Easton, where it was rung 
for Fourth of July celebrations. It was 
once known in Boston as the “liberty 
bell,” and was rung when pardun procla- 
mations were issued by the Governor. 


A pleasant, profitable, and cheap way to 
spend a week, or more, in a thorough ex- 
amination of the wonders of the great 
falls at Niagara, is to address a line to 
Rey. W. B. Osborn, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada, and he will meet any party at the 
railroad station on the American side, and 
take them to the Association Hotel, at 
Wesley Park, where they will find good 
boarding at $1.50a day. The Park com- 
Mands some of the finest views both of the 
falls and of the whirlpool.—Zion's Herald. 


The lady who is said to have extracted 
the most fun and profit from a Noyes 
Beach sojourn last year, packed a sizable 
bag for a two weeks’ stay. She remained 
two months, and never sent home for a sin- 
gle garment. She wore a pretty, sensible, 
havy-blue flannel dress. She had a grena- 
dine for bettermost, a couple of white 
dressing sacques and a pretty gingham 
Seersucker, with a plentiful supply of rib- 
bons and ruffles. She was always well 
4nd tastefully arrayed. 


¥ 
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The principal ofa great classical school, | 


who is now in search of a woman teacher 
for Greek and Latin in his institution, 
states as his relative preferences among 
the colleges that graduate women, first, 
the Harvard Annex; next, Michigan Uni- 


versity and Cornell, in almost equal de- | 


gree, with a slight preference for Michi- 
gan; next, Smith College, Wellesley, and 
Vassar. Of all the women’s colleges (ex- 
clusively) after the Annex, Smith is his 


first preference, as the college that turns | 
| country, not long since, Mme. Joshee, a 


out the most thorough students and incites 
the best spirit of professional zeal. 


The American Exhibition, to be held in 
London next year, will be of great impor- 
tance to this nation commercially, open- 
ing, as it will, the eyes of Englishmen to 
the many resources of this country, and 
leading to an increased sale of our produc- 
tions. ‘The time of the exposition is espec- 
ially favorable, as next year marks the 
half century festival of Queen Victoria's 
reign. Col. Henry S. Russell, of this city, 
is commissioner for the New England 
States. This fact of itself is a guaranty 
of the high character of the enterprise. 


There are twelve thousand miles of tele- 
graph in India, ten thousand miles of rail- 
way, and no river of any size, however sa- 
cred, is free from the vulgar plunge of 
screw and paddlewheel. The remarriage 
of widows, the suppression of cruelties 
at festivals, and changes more radical than 
any the missionaries would dare to advo- 
cate, are openly discussed in native papers. 
More attention is given to the education of 
the girls of India now than was given to 
that of boys thirty years ago. On the 
tables of cultivated Brahmins may be seen 
copies of Euclid, Blackstone, and Cowper, 
often sacrilegiously bound in the skin of 
the sacred cow. 


Mrs. Naney Edgerly, of Wolfborough, 
N. H., celebrated the anniversary of her 
one-hundredth birthday by a carriage-ride, 
visiting the place of her birth, the ceme- 
tery and localities about the neighborhood, 
and also making several calls on neigh- 
bors, and receiving friends at her residence. 
She isin her usual good health, and bids fair 
to continue the journey of life for years to 
come. Shecan read coarse print without the 
aid of glasses, her hearing is good and mem- 
ory almost faultless. She frequently walks 
the distance of half a mile without sup- 
port, does her own chamber work, makes 
her own toilet, and assists her daughter, 
with whom she lives, doing light work 
about the house. 


Outrages upon negroes are so usual in 
Mississippi that it is only recently the 
news has reached the world of the mur- 


have disgraced Newton county in that 
State. The negroes there have learned to 
work so well that the white men no longer 
have a monopoly of the better places, and 


of negro laborers away. ‘T'wo colored men 
have been killed, and many whipped and 
obliged to leave. After a year the author- 
ities have arrested some of the murderers, 
but the grand jury has received word not 
to indict them at the peril of death. 


every trouble. 


‘“*We have now,” says Pres. Barnard, | 
of Columbia College, *‘a dozen young wom- | 


en who came to be examined by our facul- 


ty, and are supposed to follow the course | 
One of | 


prescribed for undergraduates. 
them will be graduated this year. Con- 
sidering the difficulties under which wom- 
en must follow such a course, and the fact 
that we offer them nothing in return but a 
certificate, their perseverance is surpris- 
ing. 
en who come here to be examined, and of 


their work, confirms me in the position I | 
took years ago in favor of the admission | 
The | 


of women to the regular classes. 
graduation essay of the young woman 


who finishes her course this year is a 


strong paper.” 


The niece of Thomas Carlyle, Mrs. Al- | 


exander Carlyle, dissatisfied with Mr. 
Froude’s work, as her uncle’s literary ex- 
ecutor, intrusted all the Carlyle papers to 


Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard | 


College. ‘To dispel false opinions of Car- 


lyle’s nature and temper, which he thinks | 
were misrepresented by the course which | 
Froude followed,.the American editor has | 
published two volumes of Carlyle’s corres- | 
pondence, and now completes his work | 


by a collection of his personal reminis- 


cences of Carlyle and an arraignment of | 


Froude. ‘The temper of the article, which 
appears in the New Princeton Review for 
July, is calm and judicious, but it certainly 
sets forth Carlyle in a light which will be 
new to many, and places Mr. Froude in an 
unenviable position. So grave are the 
charges that they must be refuted by facts 
not now known to the general public, or 
Mr. Froude must suffer greatly in his rep- 
utation for candor and literary honesty as 
a friend and editor. 














What I have seen of the young wom- 


‘Some marked contrasts were brought to 
light at the meeting of the Woman's 
Board in this city last week,” says the 
Congregationalist. “Half a century ago 
in Turkey it was considered a shame for a 
woman to read. ‘To-day, two schools for 
girls in Constantinople have been estab- 
lished by the sultan himself. Seventy 
years ago Harriet Newell went to India, 
to find the women shut up in zenanas, ig- 
norant and degraded. From the very 
place where she landed there came to this 


highly educated Brahmin woman, to study 
medicine in the Woman's College at Phila- 
delphia. And who would have believed, 
even twenty years ago, that a high caste 
Brahmin lady would address an audience 
of her own sex, in choice English, from a 
Boston pulpit, as was the case with Pun- 
dita Ramabai?” 


id - 
SUMMER PREMIUMS. 


The leisure of the summer will give to 
some persons an opportunity to secure 
valuable books as premiums for time and 
effort spent in securing subscribers for the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL. As an inducement, 
we make these special offers. 

For one six months’ subscriber to the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL [p. $1.25] we will give 
either one of the following books: 

DUTIES OF WOMEN, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

MORAL EDUCATION IN RELATION TO 
Sex, by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 

SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN 
THORS, by T. W. Higginson. 

THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE 
ON THE ROUND GLOBE THAT FLOATS IN 
THE Arr, by Jane Andrews. One of the 
best stories for children. 


AU- 


For one yearly subscriber [$2.50] we 
will give one of the following: 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SARAH AND 
ANGELINA GRIMKE, pioneers in the move- 
ment for the equal rights of women, by 
Mrs. Catharine H. Birney. 

WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR DAUGH- 
TERS? by Mary A. Livermore. 

THE WATER BABteEs, by Charles Kings- 
ley. ‘This inimitable story should be read 
by all boys and girls. 

Four FEET, Fins AND WINGs, by A. E. 
C. Anderson Maxwell. Profusely illustra- 
ted. 

For one yearly and one six months’ sub- 
scriber [$3.75] we will give either of the 
following: 

THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE, by 
Theodore Stanton, a son of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. ‘This is a three-dollar book. Mr. 
Stanton gave great care to its compilation, 


| and the book is of great value to a student 
| of the history of the woman movement. 

ders and outrages which for a year past | 
| WIFE, by Marietta Holley. 


SWEET CICELY: OR, JOSIAH ALLEN’S 
These books 
are full of witand humor, and show in the 
narrative the legal disabilities of women. 


COMMON-SENSE ABOUT WOMEN, by T. 


. | W. Higginson. 
a band was formed to drive the better class | Higginson 


JAMES AND LUCRETIA Mort, by their 
granddaughter Anna Davis Hallowell, 
with portraits. 


Any one of the above books will be 


| found useful to suffrage leagues and clubs, 


There | interest and instruct their social gather- 


seems to be nothing political in this, only | 
the prevalent idea that the shooting and | 
whipping of colored men is a panacea for | 


ings. 





Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E. Simmons, Colioes, N. Y. 

“T suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. VY. 


Purifies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


“Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


“Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


FOR SALE. 





POPE'S HILL, DORCHESTER. 





THREE BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES, cy- 


| press finish, hard pine floors, 10 rooms, ample closets, 


4 piazzas, modern conveniences, bath room, station- 
ary tubs, range, furnace, open grates set in tiles, 4000 
feet of land, fine view, good neighborhood, 3 minutes 
from station, 15 minutes from centre Boston. Price 
$5000 each. Terms easy. 
Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
5 Park Street, Boston, 





One of the best of the many inventions of the 


present time is James Pyle’s Pearline, of which 
it is said that it is the best washing compound 
yet introduced and almost perfect as saving in 
labor, time and soap. 


AMERICAN 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Edited by M. F. SWEETSER. 


The best companions of all who wish to get the 
largest possible amount of pleasure out of a summer 
journey. The history, poetry and legends of each 
locality. Scores of maps and panoramas. Prices, 
locations, views of hotels, summer resorts and routes, 
Newly revised; 400 to 500 pages each. Bound in 
flexible red cloth; $1.50 each, 

“These Guide-Books are much the best we have 
ever bad in this country, and they can challenge com- 
parison with Baedeker’s, the best in Europe. The 
volume devoted to the White Mountains is full, pre- 
cise, compact, sensible and honest.”’"— New York 
Tribune. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


The Emerald Meadows of Conway. 
The Tyrolese Glens of Jackson, 
Bethlehem’s Cool Plateau, 
The Grand Views from Jefferson. 
The Lovely Lake Country. 
Franconia’s Marvels. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Berkshire’s Noble Hills. 
Vermont's Green Mountains, 
Maine's Lakes and Coasts. 
Nantucket and the Islands. 
Boston and Suburbs. 
Mount Desert, etc., etec., ete. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The Land of Evangeline, 
The Bras d'Or Lakes. 
Newfoundland. 
Halifax, St. John, Quebec. 
Prince Edward Island, 
Montreal, The Saguenay. 





“At every point these books meet you with just 
the facts you wish to know; they repeat to you the 
old legend associated with this locality; they tell you 
the story of the battle fought there; they hum to you 
the song or murmur the lines in which some poet has 
enshrined events by which a spot has become memor.- 
able. They are simply indiepensable to tourists in 
the regions named; and those who have sallied forth 
without them have omitted the really most important 
part of their equipment.”’—Literary World. 


NANTUCKET SCRAPS. 


By Mrs. JANE G. AusTIN. $1.50. 


OVER THE BORDER. 


By Miss E. B. Cuase. With Nova Scotia Views 
and Map. 81.50, * 


WOODS AND LAKES OF MAINE. 


By Lucius L. Hussparp. With Map and Iilus- 


trations. $3.00, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


HAPPY CHILDREN 
IN MUSICAL HOMES. 


A sweet voice and a good repertoire of songs are 
valuable aids where juvenile humanity must be enter- 
tained, How convenient and useful, then, are such 
collections as the fo'lowing: 


MERRY-MAKING MELODIES. 


By WapeE WHIPPLE. 
Price in Boards 80 cts.; in Paper 65 Cents. 


3y a child-lover, who, in his choice of subjects and 
his genial treatment of them, displays a happy talent 
for making home cheerful. “Chubby Little Chatter- 
box,” “Grandpa,” “Three Little Loafers,” “Jollity 
Jack,” “Teeter-Tauter,” ‘Pink-a-pank,” are songs 
full of kindliest humor, and there are others of higher 
grade. Sheet Music size; Piano or Organ accompani- 
ment; 20 Songs; 9 Pictures. 


RHYMES AND TUNES. 


* By MARGARET PEARMAIN OsGooD. 
Price, $1.60 in Cloth; $1 in Boards, 


A larger book than the othe1, and has, in many 
cases, German and English words. A true Home 
Book, with such songs as “Snick Snack,” ‘*Toore- 
litoo,’’ for nonsense; **London Bridge,” “Perri Meri 
Dixi,” ‘‘Lavender’s Blue,” &c., for Mother Goose 
wisdom; “Sandman,” “sleep, Darling,” and other 
Nursery Songs, Romantic Songs, Star, May, Flower, 
Morning, Bird and ail other varieties of song that 
children love. Full Piano and Organ accompani- 
ments. 





Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 








Dress Reform Rooms 


0. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty 


P) We wish to call attention to 

the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 





Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine band-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 
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JULY MAGAZINES 


FOR SUMMER READING. 





NOTABLE NUMBERS. 


25 CENTS. — The beautiful WIDE AWAKE for 
July is eminently patriotic. 


A Magnificent Fourth of July Number. 


Foremost is Margaret Sidney's stirring ballad of 
“The Minute Men” (‘‘the shot heard round the 
world”), with dramatic pictures by Hy. Sandham, 
In connection with this is given a superb hoto- 
gravure supplement of French's STATU OF 
THE MINUTE MAN, at Concord. Then there is 
“The Story of the Bunker Hill Powder,” told by a 
descendant of the old Durham patriot, John be- 
meritt, who carried the powder on his ox-team to 
Bunker Hill; E. 8. Brook's story, “When George 
the Third was King,” an Independence Day story, 
showing that instead of one Fourth of July we have 
really four! Also, “The Capture of the Hennepin 
Gun,” and a picturesque “Flag Drill’ for Fourth of 
July entertainments, together with the usual variety 
of stories, poems and pictures. 

10 CENTS.--All the little Primary-8choo! children 
want OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN to take 
with them on their summer vacation. Full of stories 
and pictures, just the book for them to sit down and 
read by themselves, 

10 CENTS.—For Sunday and week-day reading, in 
country and by sea, the girls and boys should take 
THE PANSY, entertaining and pictorial. 

5 CENTS.—Both the babies and their mammas 
need, to complete the vacation pleasure, the sweet 
and amusing BABYLAND. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Books You Will Want. 


SPUN FROM FACT. By PANnsy..........- $1.50 

This is Pansy’s latest book, and one of her strong- 
est. The wonderful story of intense suffering, and 
almost utter helplessness, borne for many years 
with beautiful Christian faith, suddenly changed to 
a condition of health and strength, reads like an old- 
time miracle, and itis only the author’s assurance of 
its absolute truth that gives it perfect credence. 


ETCHINGS FROM TWO LANDS, By Ciara 
M. ARTHUR...... Cocccccccccccesccesoces ce 31.00 
The author of this instructive volume was a mis 
sionary and a missonary’s wife who left her pleasant 
New England home to goto Japan; her experience 
there, and later, in California, during her husband's 
illness, is told in an easy, narrative style, and will be 
read with great interest. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? HOW AND WHY 
WE SHOULD READ IT, From the French 
of G. De FELICE.......+++ eccccccocesoces $1.00 


Simple, earnest truths, plainly put, and adapted to 
the level of every-day thinking, but strong in argu- 
ment, and capable of carrying conviction, 


Boston: D, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers 


EXTRA PREM 


TO THE 


Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 








Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House,” Old Cambridge 
Massachusetts. 


“The Singer so much beloved has passed from sight, 
but the music of bis voice is in the air.”’ 


lst, At the low price of $1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person seuding us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50. 





For the Relief and Cure of 


KC N l cs Pe Congrats eee 
WN) 3 - Where ra oo 
PILLS 


as they are not much larger than 
sugar pellets. 
25 ents a Box. 

BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 

liable BRAIN AND 
WINE OF COCA NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. @1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston, 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 

Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 

Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


 GAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, — 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is —a as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtaina have never before 
equalled in this or any other country. 

a@ ‘Telephone number 7232. 





THIS p APERS: 3.22 Pitadetntin 
NW. WLAYER Ea SON, ocr Agency ot sesare 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, AUGUST 14, 1886. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
Management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 

business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.'s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. oney sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


The next annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Topeka, Kansas, on the 26th, 27th, 
and 28th of October. 

The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting in 
Providence, October 6 and 7. 

The annual meeting of the lowa Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held at Ot- 
tumwa, November 2 and 3. 

So the work goes on. L. 8. 

oe -— 


USE OF OPPORTUNITIES, 


Several excellent opportunities are in re- 
serve for our Western friends, about the 
time of the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association in To- 
peka, if they will have it so. These are 
lectures by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and 
Rev. Louis A. Banks, and music by James 
G. Clarke. Mrs. Howe has just given 
valuable lectures before the Concord 
School of Philosophy—one on ‘Beatrice 
and Dante,” and one on ‘*‘Women in Plato’s 
Republic.” These lectures drew larger 
audiences than any others of that course, 
and were highly commended. They might 
be given at accessible points on the way 
to Topeka. This rare opportunity is worth 
securing. Mrs. Howe’s address is New- 
port, R. I. Rev. Louis A. Banks also has 
invaluable testimony in regard to the vot- 
ing of women in Washington Territory, 
where he has lived many years. His ad- 
dress is 21 Atherton Street, Roxbury, 
Mass. James G. Clarke, one of the sweet- 
est singers in the world, will also attend 
the Topeka meeting, and on the way his 
songs might enrich many places. His ad- 
dress is Minneapolis, Minn., in care of the 
Spectator. In order that arrangements may 
not conflict, and ample time be given, 
those who desire to secure either of these 
exceptionally fine opportunities should do 


so at once. L. 8. 
——__e-9-e—___—__ 


THE ADVANCE IN ENGLAND. 


The state of the woman suffrage 
cause in England is most encouraging. 
The late election gives so large a majority 
in both houses of Parliament in favor of 
full suffrage for women, that the question 
is now entirely in the hands of its friends. 
It rests with them to bring it to a speedy 
and successful issue. 

The total number of members of Parlia- 
ment is 670. Of these, 341 are known to 
be friends of woman suffrage, so that 
there is aclear majority of 12. The sup- 
porters come from all political parties. 
The 341 friends consist of 167 Conserva- 
tives, 101 Gladstonian Liberals, 30 Union- 
ist Liberals, and 43 Nationalists. There 
ure 316 Conservatives in the House, of 
whom 167 are friends. Thus the Conser- 
vatives give a majority of 18 in favor. 
Out of the 190 Gladstonians, 101 are 
friends. Thus the Gladstonians give a 
majority of 12. Of the 78 Unionists, 30 
are friends, and 43 out of the 85 National- 
ists. Nothing could show more clearly 
than these figures that the women’s fran- 
chise question is not in any sense a party 
one, but one hn appeals to the sense of 
justice that underlies all party divisions. 

The [English] Woman’s Suffrage Journ- 
al says :— 

The general election which has just 
taken place has been marked by the very 
prominent part which has been taken by 
women in the electioneering proceedings. 
Not only have ladies personally connected 
with the candidates accompanied their 
husbands and relatives to the platform 
and taken a more active part in the cam- 

aign than has hitherto been usual, but 
adies interested in the great question on 
which the election turned, have undertaken 
its public discussion, and have been earn- 
est in promoting the election of candidates 
who supported the side of the question 
they had adopted. 

In one of the districts of Wolverhamp- 
ton several meetings of working women 
were organized in support of the Liberal 
candidate, and as that was one of the few 
cases in which a seat for a borough was 
won by a Liberal from a Conservative, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the care 
thus given to enlist the support and sym- 
pathy of women might have had some in- 
fluence on the result. In a county con- 
stituency where the opposite change took 

lace—the winning of the seat from a 

iberal by a Conservative—the ladies of 
the Primrose League worked so energeti- 
cally that they are said to have saved ex- 
penses to the successful candidate to the 
extent of two hundred pounds, and their 
efforts are credited with no small share in 





the issue of the election. Such incidents 
go far to show that with or without votes, 
women can no longer be regarded as po- 
litical ciphers, and henceforward no can- 
didate and no political party can prudent- 
ly treat them as such. 


The situation in England is full of hope 
for us on this side. Suffrage established 
in England for women, means suffrage 
for women in the United States soon 
after. L. 8. 


—_——_____¢¢-9——__— 


SIGNIFICANT SIGNS. 





The Boston Globe, which has the widest 
circulation of any New England paper, in 
its issue of Sunday, August 8th, in a lead- 
ing editorial, under the heading *‘Progress 
of Woman Suffrage,” says :— 

“If Americans care to lead the race of 
progress, they must not deny the ballot to 
women much longer. Suttrage for women 
looms up as one of the reforms of the near 
future in Britain. A majority of the new 
House of Commons is pledged to the full 
enfranchisement of English women. In 


the last house the woman suffrage bill | 


passed its second reading by a majority of 
tifty-seven, and it is worth noting that two- 
thirds of the affirmative votes were given 
by the Tories and the Parnellites, while 
two-thirds of the ‘no’ votes were cast by 
Liberals. In the new house the Tories and 
the Parnellites will again furnish fully 
two-thirds of the support to the bill giving 
the ballot to women. The Irish members 
are overwhelmingly in favor of it. The 
leading London papers of both parties ad- 
mit that woman suffrage will soon be an 
accomplished fact in the United King- 
dom.” 

The Evening Transcript of the next 
Monday copied this article entire, and 
said :— 

‘England seems really on the verge of 
raising women to a share in public respon- 
sibilities.” 

Now, when two such influential journals 
of opposite politics each take the same 
view of this question, it is a significant 
and hopeful fact. Woman suffrage is not 
a party question. Why should not men 
of different parties give it their good will? 

L. 8. 
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SILLY LIES. 


The silliest of all lies are those that must 
of nevessity be found out. The Wisconsin 
Chief and the Macomber (Ill.) Journal 
have each been sent to us marked with one 
of these silly lies. The Chief says that at 
the election just held in Washington Terri- 
tory only four women voted. The Macom- 
ber Journal says: 

*In Washington Territory the women 
have the right of suffrage, and in that same 
Territory the great temperance question 
of ‘local option’ was before the voters of 
the ‘Territory for adoption or rejection. 
Instead of the women voters being one 
solid avalanche for the measure, the truth 
of history compels the statement that by 
far the large majority took no interest 
whatever in the contest, and on election 
day did not go to the polls. Those who 
did vote were about as divided as the men, 
and when the ballots were counted the 
temperance measure was defeated.” 

Now the testimony is abundant that 
every woman who could do so, voted, and 
that the vast majority of them voted for 
prohibition. Whereis the Macomber Jour- 
nal's **truth of history’? L. 8. 
——-)-o———— 


FOUR MONTHS FOR FIFTY CENTS. 





From and after September first, till the 
end of the year, we offer the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL to new subscribers, for four 
months, for fifty cents. We do this to in- 
duce new subscribers to read it. We find 
that a large number of those who sub- 
scribe in this way continue to take the pa- 
per year after year. ‘This ofter furnishes 
a good opportunity for those who value 
the JOURNAL to send it to their friends 
who may not yet be interested, with the 
hope of creating an interest. Who will 
thus send two or more copies of the Jour- 


NAL? L. 8 
—_—————_~-o-o—___—_ 
TEMPERANCE GAINS IN WASHINGTON 


TERRITORY. 


The bearing of woman suffrage upon the 
question of Temperance has been benef- 
icently shown in the recent elections in 
Washington Territory. Here are the facts 
so far as known: 

Five years ago, before the women of 
that Territory were enfranchised, the liq- 
uor traffic was practically omnipotent 
there, and every attempt in the Legislature 
to regulate or restrict it failed. Under 
woman suffrage, year before last, the law 
against Sunday liquor-selling was for the 
first time enforced. Last year a Legisla- 
ture elected in part by women’s votes 
enacted a local option law, whereby the 
men and women of every precinct are au- 
thorized, upon petition of fifteen citizens, 
to vote, as in Massachusetts, whether or 
not saloons shall be licensed. 

Now a convention is about to be called 
to frame a State Constitution for Washing- 
ton Territory. Some women voters, be- 
lieving that a majority of men favor license, 
feared that an overwhelming woman’s vote 
for prohibition would endanger the per- 
manence of their political rights in the 
State Constitution. Moreover, they re- 











garded a clause of the local option law 
which allows drug stores to sell liquor as 
likely to result in practical free-rum. Al- 
though sincere friends of ‘Temperance, 
they thought that the interest of woman 
suffrage would be promoted by not voting, 
or by voting for license, in precincts where 
the liquor sentiment was predominant 
among themen. Mrs. A. 8. Duniway, of 
Portland, Oregon, editor of the New North- 
west, the woman suffrage newspaper of the 
Pacific Slope, held this view, and, with 
characteristic energy, made a series of ad- 
dresses throughout the Territory, urging 
the women pot to vote for ‘*free-whiskey 
drug stores.” 

In another column Mrs. Duniway speaks 
for berself. In one of her addresses she 
said: 

*‘Under section 12 of the proposed law any sa- 
loon can be changed into a ‘drug store,’ whose 
yrincipal stock in trade will be intoxicating 
iquors. And all that will be required of any 
man who wants to purchase any kind of intoxi- 
cating liquors, in any quantity, large or small, 
will be that he shall sign a written or printed 
statement that it is wanted for ‘sacramental pur 
poses.’ Then we shall have an uncontrolled free 
whiskey traflic carried shamefully on under the 
sacred name of the Gospel banner of the Saviour 
of men.” 

The result was a divided vote on the part 
of women as of men. Yet almost all the 
women did vote one way or the other, and 
a large majority of the women seem to 
have voted for Prohibition. ‘This is indi- 
cated by the fact that the aggregate votes 
given for Prohibition in the Territory ex- 
ceeded the votes for license by 8,000. This 
fact is stated on the authority of Hon. 
Byron Daniels, of Vancouver, a prominent 
lawyer of that city. Even the powerful 
influence of Mrs. Duniway and the un- 
settled status of woman suffrage in the 
State Constitution proved insufficient to 
overcome the temperance proclivities of 
the women of Washington Territory. 

The result of the elections on the saloon 
question in Wash ngton Territory Is, for 
the present, that which the leading Massa- 
chusetts newspapers of both parties advo- 
cate in Massachusetts. Prohibition has 
been established in almost all the towns 
and villages, while license has b. en voted 
in a few of the principal centres of popu- 
lation. Yet newspapers, which hereabouts 
affirm that nowinal prohibition means free 
rum, and that license is preferable in lo- 
calities where the liquor interest is power- 
ful as in Boston, do not hesitate to blame 
the women of Washington Territory for 
not having done in Seattle and Tacoma 
what they themselves refuse to doin Bos- 
ton. Instead of crediting the majority of 
women with principle in having voted for 
Prohibition, and the minority of women 
who, like themselves, voted license in the 
cities, with political sagacity, they repre- 
sent the women of Washington ‘Territory 
as opposed to temperance. 

Suffragists do not claim that woman suf- 
frage will or will not establish prohibition. 
They do claim that it will promote Tem- 
perance. The two statements are not 
identical. Whenever the restrictive fea- 
tures of our present license law are as ful- 
ly and faithfully enforced in Massachu- 
setts as they are in Washington Territory, 
a great advance will have been made, even 
if the law itself remains unaltered. It is 
too soon to predict what shape temper- 
ance legislation will take in the future. 
But the great majority of women, being 
themselves temperate, their aggregate po- 
litical expression must be everywhere on 
the side of temperance. It certainly is so 
in Washington Territory. 

The Boston Journal is quite right in 
‘alling for the facts. A circular has been 
addressed from this city to responsible 
citizens in every county of Washington 
Territory asking for exact figures of the 
number of women and men respectively 
who voted, in each precinct, for and against 
prohibition. The information thus ob- 
tained will be printed in full in the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL. H. B. B. 
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WOMAN'S CAUSE IN CALIFORNIA. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In my former letter, I promised to write 
you something about the woman’s cause 
in California. When in Los Angeles visit- 
ing my dear friend, Mrs. C. M. Severance, 
I found her presiding not only over a par- 
adisaical home, but also over a Woman’s 
Club, the constituents of which were more 
inclined toward self-culture than tow- 
ard development of women in general,— 
that is, politically. However, through 
her kindness, aided by a fine span of 
horses, we had opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with a number of ladies (broken- 
down school-teachers) who by industry, 
good common sense, and determination to 
form an independent home, had succeeded 
admirably in establishing themselves on 
small farms, raising fruits, or keeping 
boarders—visitors to California from the 
East—in the winter, while they them- 
selves occasionally return to their Eastern 
friends in the summer. 

Since then we have been in Santa Cruz, 
San José, San Francisco, Oakland, and its 
environs, and everywhere we are intro- 
duced to such women, who have come 





hither to improve their health or their po- 
sition, or, in some cases, both. ‘Those 
whom we have thus met have been more 


or less successful, but from our observa- | 
tion of the conditions here, socially and | 


pecuniarily, there must be a goodly num- 
ber of disappointed ones, some of whom 
accept places in homes here, and others 
return to their former residences in the 
East. California has been and is the re. 
sort of too many fortune-seekers and 
health-seekers of both sexes, for all to 
succeed in obtaining a comfortable liveli- 
hood. But while we read constantly in 
the papers of disheartened men commit- 
ting suicide, we have not heard of a single 
woman who has thus ended her career. 

The most reformatory women we have 
met are the physicians; they ure really the 
pioneers in the work of women's ad- 
vancement. We attended a monthly meet- 
ing of the directors of the Children’s Hos- 
pital and 'Training-school for Nurses, which 
was begun eleven years ago by Dr. Char- 
lotte Brown, and which has outgrown its 
present quarters. This meeting’s special 
object was to discuss the raising of funds 
for the payment for the larger and more 
suitable building now being erected. Dur- 
ing this meeting we had the opportunity 
of observing the power which the women- 
physicians exercise in inspiring these 
women-managers with an interest to co- 
operate in this work, which necessarily 
will lead to the advancement of women in 
general. 

We spend the many leisure days which 
our vacation gives us in the delightful 
home of Dr. C. Annette Buckel, who is to 
be classed among the decidedly successful 
women who have exchanged an Atlantic 
for a Pacific home, and who holds up the 
banner of woman's advancement in every 
direction. Her influence upon the younger 
women is markedly beneficial both in 
professional and social life. 

As far as we can judge from inquiries 
made, there is very little active interest in 
the suffrage guestion in California. Only 
one woman have we met who is a sub- 
scriber to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. If she 
were not a broken-down teacher in feeble 
health, she would make an effort to in- 
crease the number of JOURNAL readers, 
but, as she herself said, “It is very hard 
work to get the women here interested in 
anything beyond their material welfare.” 
Our observations bring us to the conclu- 
sion that it must be much more difficult to 
unite women here for a common purpose 
than on the other side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. We say this with reluctance, be- 
cause we came here with great expecta- 
tions of the activity of women, in a coun- 
try where soil and climate, as well as the 
demands and opportunities of a newly 
forming society, seem particularly propi- 
tious. 

As for municipal or State institutions, 
no woman has any official connection with 
them, and the little we have seen of these 
establishments makes us feel the lack of 
woman’s influence. Mr. W. Bartlett, the 
Mayor of San Francisco, who is the cousin 
of our hostess, invited us to visit the 
County Almshouse. To my regret, the 
visit was previously announced, conse- 
quently we saw the institution in a parade 
show, so that absolutely no opinion can be 
given of it. Another visit to the City and 
County Hospital, not being previously an- 
nounced, was more successful, as it was 
seen in regular working order. ‘There is 
nodoubt that under the more favorable 
conditions for earning a livelihood, pau- 
perism must assume a greater degree of 
degradation than with us, because only the 
most incapable or vicious become inmates 
of almshouses here. Yet the contrast be- 
tween these institutions in their internal 
management, and the wealth of the cities 
and State, is utterly out of proportion, and 
we can honestly say that these institutions 
do not compare favorably with even our 
Tewksbury one before the Butler investi- 
gation. 

Another sad feature in San Francisco is 
the street of brothels. In the heart of the 
city, divided only by one cross street from 


are several blocks of houses on Dupont 
Street, occupied by abandoned women, 
who exhibit themselves through the half- 
open blinds of low windows, while the 
nickel door-plates bear the names of **An- 
gela,” ‘*Bertha,” ‘‘Louise,” etc. That por- 
tion of Dupont Street on which the above 
mentioned fine stores are. has lately had its 
name changed to Grant Avenue, as if the 
change of name could change this infam- 
ous neighborhood, or protect the inquisi- 
tive girl or lad from walking across the 
dividing street to satisfy a morbid curi- 
osity. It is to ussimply incomprehensible 











they received their whole education side 
by side with men in the University of Cg). 
ifornia, and it is reasonable to expect that 
this co-education will produce sufficient 
moral courage to attack evils which thus 
far are considered a necessity. When the 
younger professional women awaken to 
the realization of their power to raise the 
moral standard, a great change for the 
better may be expected both in public 
morals and in the management of State 
institutions. While absent from Boston, 
I feel the great need of extending the cir. 
culation of the JOURNAL, and shall be 
happy tu be at home again and to partici. 
pate in the work of the proposed Bazaar, 

MARIE E. ZAKRZEWsKa, 

Oakland, Cal., July 31, 1886. 
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INDUSTRIES OF WOMEN---No. 22. 


I continue from last week the experience 
of two Connecticut sisters in beautifying 
their plain old home at a small outlay. 

J. W. HL 

We have hung several large pictures on 
the walls—one, a summer landscape of 
hot sandy roud winding through a lane 
lined with goldenrod and tall old walnut 
trees shading some poor, tumbled-down 
houses, in front of which children are at 
play. Also a long-unused distaff, in g 
niche of the garret wall; and one of q 
bunch of gold and yellow meadow-lilies, 
It cost us $4.44 to renew this room: jt 
was ugly before, it is now pretty indeed. 

The room south of the hall we painted a 
rather warm, dark gray. Above the chair- 
rail we used paper of «a much lighter 
shade of gray, with a frieze of a still 
lighter shade; and the ceiling is papered a 
very light gray. ‘This ceiling had been 
whitewashed over and over. We had it 
scraped and washed in the vain hope of 
making it smooth enough to paint, but had 
to cover it with paper. For the dado we 
used: dark blue paper with small incon- 
spicuous figures of lighter and darker 
blues picked out with gilt. The frieze | 
decorated in water-colors, with a mourning. 
glory vine and blossoms in shades of blue, 

The carpet is old, gray, with a small fig- 
ure of some flower in red. 

The fireplace is always kept closed. 
Here we have a pretty grate and furnace 
combined, which warms the room above 
as well. ‘The fireplace was so much too 
large for the grate that the space around 
had to be filled in and plastered over. On 
the bread border thus formed, I painted 
some old-fashioned white and pink damask 
roses, letting them run over af the top on 
to the thin panels of the mantel. 

Over the centre of the mantel hangs a 
large landscape, and at each side stand 
good-sized jars, pretty but cheap, and us- 
ually filled with flowers, sometimes long 
branches, reaching up to the ceiling, and 
again vines trailing down and mingling 
with the painted roses on the panels. 

A large old mirror hangs between the 
two windows; and under it stands a little 
table. It was once an ugly, cheap, old 
wash-stand. We took off the whole top, and 
put on a plain one projecting over the 
edges a few inches all around. We hada 
piece of black velveteen, just large enough 
to cover it. This my sister embroidered 
in gold, shaded up to a rich golden brown 
—a pattern of some delicate tracery, catch- 
ing in its meshes a pink wild rose, ora 
blue corn-flower, as a cobweb catches a 
fly. ‘The slender round legs I bronzed with 
copper, and the drawer I painted in mot- 
tled greens and decorated with ox-eye 
daisies. On this table stands a lamp made 
of a deep yellow-and-gray ginger-jar. We 
had the jar and bought for $1.50 the brass 
reservoir for oil, with the burner, chimney, 
and shade. 

In the south-west corner stands a com- 
mon working easel painted black. On the 
floor, resting against it, isa large picture 
of tall white lilies; and above that, on the 
easel, a landscape of hills and fields in 
the soft grays and browns of early spring, 
with a glimpse of the sun glimmering 
among the blne hills of the distance. 

There is a large easy camp-chair in the 
room, which we upholstered ourselves, 
in golden-brown velvet. Also a large 
rocker that has been in use for twenty 
years, a very pretty, small, flag-bottomed 
one, that was my grandfather's, and 
three cherry chairs, with broad seats and 
beautifully carved open-work backs, in- 
herited from our great-grandmother. The 
seats were much worn. My sister re-cov- 
ered them with some very heavy Cheney 
silk, seventy-five cents a yard, dark dull 
green, which she had embroidered in sub- 
dued colors, with now and then a bright 
flower. 

The window-sills are narrow. Under 
the south one we have a broad shelf filled 
with pots of growing plants in winter. 


| Over this is thrown a scarf of dark blue 
the most elegant retail dry-goods stores, | 


| used from my own color-box. 


that the better class of women here have | 


not awakened to a sense of shame at this 
open degradation of their sex, for we feel 
perfectly sure that no reform in this direc- 
tion will take place until women will initi- 
ate the movement. Our hope rests in the 
young medical women (several of whom 
enjoy also the advantage of a good social 
position through their parentage), because 


cashmere, embroidered with dull gold, in 
a simple pattern taken from the art papers. 
In summer we keep vases of flowers stand- 
ing here. 

The blue dado took only one double 
roll of paper, which cost sixty cents. The 
plain grey paper for walls and ceiling was 


| only seven cents a roll, entailing no waste 


It took four double 


in matching figures. 
‘Then 


rolls. ‘the paint cost sixty cents. 


| we used curtains of fine cotton-scrim. 


painted them across the top and bottom in 
masses of wild roses. My father made 
the rods and rings—cost $1.60. Total 
cost of room, $5.86. not counting the paints 
A dollar 
would probably cover this. 

The front rooms both open into the 
dining-room. Here a large brick oven has 
been made into a china-closet. On the 
large panel of this closet-door I painted 4 
stalk of ripe corn. 

In the enormous fireplace we have a0- 
other grate and furnace combined, which 
heats the dining-room and chamber above- 
We have broken the ugly effect of the 
high narrow mantel by a broader and 
shorter shelf under it, a little above the 
grate. 
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The plastering around the grate I 


ainted a rich dark brown, and decorated 
it with a trumpet-vine in colored fringes. 
The floor we painted dark red, with sev- 
eral large home-made rugs. ‘The lounge 
opposite the grate is a broad, luxurious, 
pome-made affair, covered with heavy jute. 

We painted the wood-work of the room 
prown, and papered the dado with a 
lighter shade of brown with a fine tracery 
of gilt. Above the dado we used a cheap 

ray paper in one shade, and for the frieze 
a lighter gray with little pale brown 
jeaves; for the ceiling a very light gray. 

We have the dining-table in the south 
endof the room. Inthe south-west corner 
—standing cornerwise—is an ancient desk, 
which, combined with some corner shelves 
placed above and alittle behind it, we use 
for asidebourd. ‘The shelves hold many 
quaint and some rare bits of old china. 

Over the high mantel stands a fine por- 
trait of our great-grandfather, and on the 
lower shelf are some queer old cider-mugs, 
no longer used. 

At the north end stands a side-table. 
There are three old-fashioned straight- 
backed chairs. ‘The seats of these had to 
be repaired. We covered them with the 
cheapest quality of canton flannel, and 
whenever I had any refuse paint on my 
palette, I spread it in, the way of the nap, 
until it was thick and sinooth, when it 
looked like some rich kind of leather. 

The two west windows we painted in 
varying shades of Prussian blues and 
greens, Which gave a pretty bit of color to 
that side of the room, and screened the 
kitchen from view. 

Almost the entire south wall is taken up 
by one large window. For this my sister 
has made the prettiest kind of curtain, of 
common jute embroidered with the waste 
yarn from a carpet-factory. The yarn is 
bought by the pound for a few cents, and 
the curtain, all made, cost but fifty cents. 
It is hung on rods, and can be pushed en- 
tirely aside during the day. 

The table covers, of deep red and golden 
brown, are of fine but cheap flannel, used 
for dress goods. We lined it with cotton. 
The covers for both tables cost 33.90. A 
large rug of mixed colors is spread across 
the south end of the room, and a few pict- 
ures hang on the walls. 

The paper cost $1.80; the paint, $1. 
The whole expense of the room was $8.16. 
We paid a paper-hanger two dollars for 
papering the ceilings of the two rooms. 
All the other papering and painting I did 
without assistance. ‘These three rooms 
cost us less than $20, and the change in 
them is really quite wonderful. 

I wanted to describe the chambers, but 
have ‘already taken too much space. I 
will only add that we are delighted with 
the interior of our house, and our friends 
are so pleased with it that several have 
requested us to see what we can do for 
them, as they too want something pretty 
and not expensive. 

We have decided that we can make a 
fair income by charging very moderate 
prices, and with our experience in paint- 
ing, and taste and skill in selecting, can 
make pretty and cheap (but not cheap- 
looking) homes for those who know a 
pretty thing when they see it. 

We have advertised, and have hung out 
on our front door, over the old brass 
knocker, the sign of ‘The Sister Decora- 
tors and Housefurnishers.” If the firm 
succeeds, you will hear from us again. 

C. E. Mc’L. 





eee 
WOMAN IN PLATO’S REPUBLIC. 


At closing session of the Concord School 
of Philosophy, one of the largest audi- 
ences of the season was present to hear 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe read her very inter- 
esting paper on **Womanin Plato’s Repub- 
lic.” ‘The venerable dean of the school, A. 
Bronson Alcott, rode down shortly after 
9 o’clock, accompanied by Miss Louisa M. 
Alcott and his nurse. He oceupied an 
arm-chair on the platform during the read- 
ing of the paper. He recognized several 
of those present, and seemed in very good 
spirits. Mrs. Howe said :— 

‘Plato's great work, the Republic, is dedi- 
cated to the State and to justice. In order to 
illustrate its nature and condition, he has 
drawn an elaborate picture of a State 
which should be entirely and strictly gov- 
erned by its rules. The supposed position 
of women in the Republic stands in close 
connection with the whole idea of what a 
State should be; and in this whole, the 
first demand made is for a special educa- 
tion. Education, as spoken of by Plato 
in Book XI. of the Republic, consists, first, 
in instilling into the mind of youth no- 
tions of the divine which correspond with 
our highest views of character. The sec- 
ond point demands the rejection and with- 
holding of all such views of a life after 
death as shall cause it to be regarded with 
fear or abhorrence; for such feelings in- 
spire men with cowardice. 

“In Plato's order, the elders are to rule 
the young people; and, of the elders, the 
best. These rulers are to be the guardians 
of the State. 

“The first object of education is, then, 
the right understanding of justice, which 
is to be acquired by the right understand- 
ing of courage, temperance.and judgment. 

“Socrates says: ‘It is now the women’s 
turn; let us proceed to give them a simi- 
lar training.’ He anticipates the objec- 
tions sure to be brought forward by the 
adversaries of his plan. He begins by 
asking whether female dogs are employed 
in hunting and guarding flocks, or wheth- 
er the functions of bearing and suckling 
their young are their only ones. The an- 
8wer is that they are found useful for the 
Same purpose for which dogs of the oppo- 





site sex are employed. Women must be 
taught music, gymnastics, and the art of 
war. Plato now anticipates the first seri- 
ous objection likely to be raised by his ad- 
versaries. The principle has already been 
laid down that people are to work accord- 
ing to their own natures. The natures of 
men and women differ much, the one from 
the other; it appears inconsistent, there- 
fore, to say that they shall be held capable 
of performing the same offices. The argu- 
ment which follows brings in view the 
fact that the intellectual capacities of 
women are as various as those of men, and 
that physical unlikeness among men does 
not necessarily imply unlikeness of capac- 
ity and pursuit. *A bald man,’ he says, 
‘is unlike a man with hair, but both alike 
can exercise the cobbler’s trade.’ These 
propositions enunciated so many ages 
ago have been taken up in our time and 
unfolded before a wondering public, to 
whom they have appeared the embodi- 
ment of a dangerous heresy. Those who 
should have been students of Plato, col- 
lege-bred men, if cognizant of these state- 
ments as made by him, have often failed 
to perceive their significance ‘Those only 
whose heart's love and inspiration have 
led them to seek the perfect measure of 
right have been cognizant of the fact that 
justice to all is safety for all. Socrates 
calls attention to the dexterity exhibited 
by men in callings supposed especially 
fitting and profitable to women. He men- 
tions the art of weaving and the making 
of sweetmeats and pancakes, ‘in which,’ 
he says, ‘womankind does really appear to 
be great.’ [Laughter.] Men bakers do 
sometimes attain excellence in these 
things. ‘And so,’ said Socrates, ‘in the 
administration of the State, neither a 
woman as a woman, hor a man as a man, 
has any special function, but the gifts of 
nature are equally diffused in both sexes.’ 

‘*Later Socrates says that the best men 
are to marry the best women; and the lat- 
ter, even when forsaking their feminine 
habiliments for those of men, are to be 
looked upon as having virtue for their 
robe. 

‘*Plato’s ideal state could only be at- 
tained by the co-operation of men and 
women on equal terms in its duties and 
offices, and he demands this co-operation, 
in the belief that no society can be truly 
prosperous or happy which denies any 
one of the claims of ideal justice. 

‘It is the slavish aspect of sex against 
which Plato would make war, as incon- 
sistent with true progress. Women and 
children are not to be considered as be- 
longing to men, but men, women, and chil- 
dren all belong to the State, and are all to 
share its duties, the women as co-workers 
with the men, and the children as learners.” 


PAPERS REMAILED TO MISSISSIPPI. 





RODNEY, MiIss., JULY 24, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

You were so kind as to publish the note 
which [I sent you asking for copies of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL to be remailed to stu- 
dents during vacation. But I am afraid 
that some of your readers did not fully un- 
derstand my meaning. Several parties, 
whose names I do not know, have sent me 
copies of the JOURNAL. for which I thank 
them. But if they will communicate with 
me, I will send the names of persons to 
whom they may send the papers direct. 
This will save me the expense and trouble 
of remailing from here to students, and 
will also cause the persons who get them 
to receive them some days sooner. 

Very respectfully, 
N. Houston ENSLEy. 


ee 


SUFFRAGE LECTURES IN MAINE. 


HARTLAND, ME., AUGUST 9, ’86. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

About eleven weeks ago Miss J.C. Ham- 
ilton organized a W. C. T. U. in this vil- 
lage. I ama member of it, but my work 
is to be on the line of ‘‘woman suffrage 
and White Cross,” for the other members 
of the Union know how to work for Tem- 
perance, but are not up to the work of the 
ballot for themselves. Time will be the 
best help they can have, for, as Mrs. L. 
M. N. Stover told them yesterday, they 
will soon find that without suffrage their 
hands are tied. She spoke well for our 
side. 

I want some one to come to us who will 
lecture on Suffrage. I am the only ac- 
knowledged advocate of ‘ woman’s 
rights” in this town, though I know 
some who would like to come to the front. 
We could not pay very much, but per- 
haps some one may be passing her vaca- 
tion in Maine who would come at a 
small expense to help a small village. 
‘There are many bright women here, if 
they can be started in the right direction. 

If you think I had better correspond 
with Maine lecturers, please send me their 
address. We are seven miles from the 
Maine Central Railroad, at Pittsfield. We 
have a beautiful Jittle village,—a pleasant 
place for any one to visit, but there is 
but little money among us. 





The people of Maine are waking up to 
this question. 

Four years ago I graduated from the 
**Waterville Institute,” and my essay was 
a plea for the rights of women,—simply 
for justice to be done to one-half of the 
citizens of the United States. H. U. F. 

— oo 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN LOCKPORT. 


LOCKPORT, NIAGARA Co, N. Y. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In this county we are making advances 
in the cause. You will receive from our 
secretary a report of a recent public meet- 
ing at which Miss Anthony addressed us. 

Mrs. N. BoTsrorpD, 
Pres. Niagara Co. Association. 


—_—- “eo 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 

Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Monday evening meeting, held In 
the Town Hall, at Naples, N. Y., was a 
decided success. Mrs. Caroline Buckley 
Parker was chosen chairman of the assem- 
blage, and the audience, which was a large 
one, seemed in complete sympathy. Mr. 
Edward P. Babcock, the member from 
Ontario County, voted for us, and will 
probably be re-elected. 

On Tuesday morning, bidding good-by 
to my friends Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. 
Powell, whose guest I had been during the 
last day, a drive down the hills brought 
me to Canandaigua Lake, where I took a 
boat. The head-winds delayed the pas- 
sage, and on reaching Canandaigua, I had 
only time to hurry across the city to the 
Central Railroad Station, without a chance 
for dinner. Reaching Weedsport, Cayuga 
County, at 7 P. M, I was kindly enter- 
tained by Mrs. Diana Williams and her two 
bright daughters. Mrs. Williams has for 
years kept the suffrage question agitated 
in Weedsport. She went to the school 
meetings some years before women had 
the right to vote, and since they have had 
that privilege she has several times re- 
ceived the nomination for trustee. In 1884 
the Republican women of Weedsport 
served a free lunch to voters at rooms 
directly opposite the polling place. When 
the day was pretty well advanced, Mrs. 
Williams said to one of her friends who 
came in: 

‘Several of us ladies would like to go 
across the street and see the men vote. We 
do not desire to make any disturbance; 
only to look on for a while.” 

‘Very well,” said he, **come right over.” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Williams, ‘we do not 
wish to go unless we are invited. We will 
not intrude on the inspectors without their 
consent.” 

The gentleman went across the street, 
and presently returned, saying that he had 
suggested the matter to the inspectors, 
and they had said that ‘tit was scarcely a 
fit place for ladies; there was so much to- 
bacco-smoke,” etce., etc. 

“Oh, very well,” replied Mra. Williams, 
“only perhaps at some future elections 
you may miss the help we have tried to 
give you to-day.” 

The gentleman looked at her in dismay 
and again disappeared, to return presently, 
saying that the inspectors had opened the 
windows and blown out the tobacco-smoke, 
and now sent word to the ladies that they 
would be most happy to have them come 
over! 

So a party of ladies crossed the street 
and were received with great courtesy, be- 
ing permitted to look on at the voting as 
long as they chose. 

On the evening of my arrival quite a 
number of ladies called, and the Weeds- 
port Woman Suffrage Society was organ- 
ized, with Mrs. Diana Williams as presi- 
dent, Dr. Choate as vice-president, and 
Miss Ida Williams as secretary. 

The meeting, the following evening, in 
the Hall was well attended. Miss Alice 
Williams presided with much tact and dig- 
nity. Mr. Frank Parsons, the member 
from Weedsport, voted ‘‘aye.”” When I 
mentioned this he received a round of ap- 
plause. Mr. Stacey, the member from El- 
bridge, an adjoining village in Onondaga 
County, voted ‘*no,” and I did not fail to 
comment on this fact. 

The meeting at Avon is postponed until 
August 23, and that at Lyons until about 
that time. [am now on my way to visit 
my friends Mr. and Mrs. I. K. Ingalls, at 
Glenora, Yates County, where I shall re- 
main for a week of rest. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

Geneva, N. Y., August 9, 1886. 

——_——_—- o-oo 
MRS. LIVERMORE’S ENGAGEMENTS. 


Mrs. Livermore will leave Melrose on 
the 12th inst. to fill engagements in Bur- 
lington, Vt., at Thousand Island Park, 
Silver Lake, and Chautauqua, N. Y., where 
Dr. Vincent’s great “‘Assembly” is held. 
She will lecture there three times on Dr. 
Vincent’s invitation, and will then fill an 
unbroken series of engagements until Sept. 
8. Probably no man in America ever ad- 
dressed so many people in a life-time as 
Mrs. Livermore has spoken to within the 
past ten years. 
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FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir 

owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and th 
jon they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waistes made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
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Address the Manufacturers. 









of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Info ~ts, 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the gruw 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
»f sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent hy mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tuk Woman's 
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One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure ala, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Over 200 women have registered in St. 
John, New Brunswick, for the Munici- 
pal election. 

The Needham Woman Suffrage Club 
met with Mrs. Daniel F. Mann, on Thurs- 
day, Aug. 12. 

The present membership of the Wom- 
an’s Relief Corps, department of Massa- 
chusetts, is 4,745, an increase of 436 during 
the past quarter. 

Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody differs widely 
from the views on the Indian question 
expressed last week by our Kansas corres- 
pondent, and regards the Indians as the 
defenceless victiiws of an unprincipled In- 
dian ring. There is no doubt that they 
are greatly mismanaged and often grossly 
imposed upon. 

‘To see her husband for half an hour on 
the day set apart for her semi-annual visit, 
the wife of a convict at Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, trudged all the way from Birming- 
ham, wheeling their crippled child eleven 
years old in a perambulator. Thejourney 
occupied twenty-one days. 

The ofticers of the New Bedford Woman 
Suffrage League, Mrs. Elizabeth Stanton, 
Mrs. Angeline Ricketson, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Durfee attended the suffrage conven- 
tion at Cottage City. ‘They were the guests 
of Mrs. Frank E. Smith, who is also a mem- 
ber of the League, but spending the sum- 
mer in Cottage City. 

The New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic has issued its annual programme, by 
which it appears that more than a hun- 
dred first-class concerts will be given fre- 
to the students this year. More than half 
the students (of whom there are over two 
thousand) are from Massachusetts, which 
shows the high esteem in which the Con- 
servatory is held at home. But the pupils 
come from nearly all the States and from 
Canada. 

The Knights of Labor counted 1,500 
women members in Philadelphia alone, 
fourteen months ago, and the little city 
of Yonkers, N. Y., has exhibited the phe- 
nomenon of 2,200 girls holding out 
through a five-months strike. It is safe to 
assume that the united effort of the above 
agencies (with that of others of which we 
may not have heard) will eventually bring 
about a participation of the wage-earners 
irrespective of sex, in the effort for shorter 
hours of labor. 


The Dispensary for Women at Calcutta, 
established by the Bengal Branch of the 
Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, has proved 
its need by its success. It was opened on 
April 8th with one patient, and from that 
time the attendance had risen steadily to 
eighty aday. During May the number of 
patients was 1.484. A separate entrance 
is provided for purdah women, who can 
be attended to between eight and nine in 
the morning. It is necessary to increase 
the staff in order to meet the demand. 


The ninety-fifth birthday of Mrs. Polly 
Pierpont Munson was celebrated by a large 
circle of relatives and friends at the house 
of Deacon Alfred Munson, in New Haven, 
July 22. She is the great-grandchild of 
Rev. Isaac Stiles, who settled in North 
Haven in 1724 and was father of Rev. Dr. 
Ezra Stiles, president of Yale College, and 
grandchild of Rev. James Pierpont, set- 
tled over Center Church, New Haven, in 
1684. At the close of very enjoyable so- 
cial exercises all united in repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer, the son of the old lady 
kneeling as in childhood at the feet of his 
mother, his head bowed in her lap and 
her hand upon his head. The whole occa- 
sion was tender and impressive. 


The Indiana State Fair makes its an- 
nouncement for 1886: an elegant colored 
lithograph of Ruth, of Bible fame, coming 
from the field of Boaz with her gleanings 
of barley. The background is filled with 
modern farm implements and crops. It is 
one of the most beautiful designs ever 
adopted by a Fair Association. The story 
of Ruth is one of great pathos, and this 
picture will call attention to a charm- 
ing idyl of filial affection and rural life 
in Bible times. We congratulate the Indi- 
ana Association on its good taste in sub- 
stituting the picture of this noble gleaner 
for the usual race-horse cut. The women 











of Indiana ought to appreciate this com- 
pliment and visit the Fair Grounds on 
Sept. 27, in full foree. 

Early last evening a dense mass of 
smoke and sparks were seen issuing from 
the chimney of the building No. 149 
Bleecker Street. ‘The woman of the house, 
instead of losing her head, quietly resolved 
herself into a fire brigade of one, and, with 
a bag of salt in one hand and a pail of 
water in the other, clambered to the roof 
and proceeded to act as her own chemical. 
The blaze was speedily extinguished. If 
all citizens could and would act as thought- 
fully and coolly as this woman, there 
would be less work for the department 
and less loss to valuable property.— Utica 
Observer. 

Politicians of Ionia, Mich., were sur- 
prised by the women of that town on 
‘Tuesday last. The right to vote at school 
elections was accorded to women there 
some time ago, but they never showed 
what they could do until now. The poli- 
ticians laughed when the women sent out 
circulars announcing their preference for 
certain candidates (no women ran for 
office), but the laugh was on the other 
side when on the morning of the election 
it was found they had hired every coach 
in town and were bringing women to the 
polls in such numbers that they carried 
the day.—Brooklyn Examiner. 


A lady correspondent in Wilmington de- 
nies that Rev. Frances E. Townsley of 
Nebraska is the only woman in this coun- 
try regularly ordained as an evangelical 
minister. Rev. Annie H. Shaw is an or- 
dained minister of the Protestant Metho- 
dist Church. Rev. H. Lizzie Haley, of 
Tuftonboro’, N. H., is an ordained minister 
in the Christian Baptist Church. Rev. 
Louise Baker is pastor of an Orthodox 
Congregational Society in Nantucket. 
More than thirty years ago Rev. Antoi- 
nette L. Brown was ordained and settled 
over an Orthodox Congregational Church 
in South Butler, N. Y. There are prob- 
ably other cases, but these will suffice. 

Rev. Charles F. Thwing, pastor of the 
North Avenue Congregational Church, 
Cambridge, with the aid of his wife, has 
completed a deeply interesting work, ‘The 
Family; an Historical and Social Study.” 
It considers the Prehistoric Family; The 
Family among the Greeks, Romans, and 
Jews; The Family—the First Christian 
Centuries and Middle Ages; The Family 
and the Church, Catholic and Protestant ; 
The Family as an Institution, Divine and 
Human; The Family as a Basis of So- 
cial Order; The Family and its Individual 
Members; The Family and Property ; The 
Family as a Social Institution; The Fam- 
ily Destroyer—Divorce; The Family and 
the Divorce Laws of the United States and 
Europe. The work is the first historical 
and philosophical study upon divorce and 
other social problems. 








BETTER THAN VACATION.—This 1s pre-emin- 
ently the vacation month, when thousands seek 
rest and recreation. But to those who suffer the 
depressing effects of summer debility, the dis- 
agreeable symptoms of scrofula, the tortures of 
biliousness, dyspepsia or sick headache, there is 
more pain than pleasure in leaving home. To 
such we say, give Hood's Sarsaparilla a trial. 
It will purify your blood, tone up and strengthen 
ru body, expel every trace of scrofula, correct 

iliousness, and positively cure dyspepsia or sick 
headache. Take it before you go, and you will 
enjoy your vacation a thousand-fold. 


GLOVES. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has on hand a fine stock of Gloves for 
August wear, 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Y.M.C.A. Building cor. Boylston and Berkeley Ste , 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Primary Department Opens Sept. 27. 
Grammar and_ High School Departments 
Open Sept. 20, 

Special Courses for Special Students. 

Girls receive the same thorough preparation as boys 
for College, Institute of Technology, and Medical 
Schools, and have successfully entered all three from 
this school. 

TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR, 

References—Ex-Gov. Rice, ex-Gov. Gaston, Judge 
McKim, Dr. Peabody, Gen. Chamberlin, Prof. 
Churchill, &e. 

Circulars sent on application. 
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A NATURE PRAYER. 


BY J. EDGAR JONES. 





Oh, birds that sing such thankful psalms, 
Rebuking human fretting, 
Teach us your secret of content, 
Your science of forgetting. 
For every life must have its ills, 
You, too, have times of sorrow ;— 
Teach us like you to lay them by 
And sing again to-morrow. 
— Louisville Courier-Journal. 
——_—____-oe— - —_—— 


ABSOLVED. 


BY EDWARD J. MOPHELIM. 





I who have worshipped beauty long 
Beheld a woman's face to-night 
That thrilled my being into song, 
And touched my soul! with sudden light; 
And yet, perchance, had you been there, 
You scarcely would have called it fair. 


Gray eyes that held a subtle shade 
Of sadness, that was half expressed, 
Lips that for laughter were not made— 
Perhaps by Pain’s white finger pressed 
To patient silence. All of art 
Sank down abashed within my heart. 


Ah, life has one high lesson yet 

That I have learned of womanhood; 
*Tis when we lose and we forget 

The beautiful within the good; 
*Tis when the senses swoon to see 
The soul’s surpassing mystery ; 


Like moonlight comes a calm content 
With larger hope and purer love, — 

A memory of the form that bent 
Through nights of fevered pain above 

The cot of childhood, Better so, 

For this brief vision I may go 


Once more into the world, like him 

Who has been pardoned. Lo! he kneels 
And murmurs, in the cloister dim, 

**My father, I have sinned!"’ He feels 
The craving of the spirit cease, 
Soothed by the answer, ‘Go in peace.” 

—Chicago Tribune. 

—-+-oo- 
THE STARS ARE IN THE SKY ALL DAY. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
The stars are in the sky all day, 
Each linkéd coil of Milky Way, 
And every planet that we know, 
Behind the sun are circling slow; 
They sweep, they climb with stately tread, 
Venus the fair and. Mars the red, 
Saturn engirdled with clear light, 
Or Jupiter with moons of white. 
Each knows his path and keeps due tryst 
Not even the smallest star is missed 
From those wide fields of deeper sky 
Which gleam and flash mysteriously, 
As if God's outstretched fingers must 
Have sown them thick with diamond dust; 
There are they all day long, but we, 
Sun-blinded, have no eyes to see. 





The stars are in the sky all day, 

But when the sun has gone away, 

And hovering shadows cool the west, 
And call the sleepy birds to rest, 

And heaven grows softly dim and dun— 
Into its darkness one by one 

Steal forth those starry shapes all fair— 
We say steal forth, but they were there! 
There all day long, unseen, unguessed, 
Climbing the sky from east and west. 
The angels saw them where they hid, 
And so, perhaps, the eagles did, 

For they can face the sharp sun-ray 

Nor wink, nor need to look away, 

But we, blind mortals, gazed from far, 
And did not see a single star. 


I wonder if the world is full 

Of other secrets beautiful, 

As litile guessed, as hard to see 

As this sweet starry mystery ? 

Do angels veil themselves in space, 

And make the sun their hiding-place? 

Do white wings flash as spirits go 

On heavenly errands to and fro, 

While we, down-looking, never guess 

How near our lives they crowd and press? 

If so, at life’s set we may see 

Into the dusk steal noiselcasly 

Sweet faces that we used to know, 

Dear eyes like stars that softly glow, 

Dear hands stretched out to point the way— 

And deem the night more fair than day. 
—Congregationalist. 


i died 


AN OPPORTUNITY. 





Dora Leonard leaned her pretty elbows 
on the window-sill of her father’s office, 
and peered out over the forest of chimney- 
pots and irregular roofs which that retired 
corner of London offered as prospect. She 
nodded to the little lame boy in the fourth 
story across the court, dropped a handful 
of biscuit-crumbs for Vixen, Miss Totten- 
ham’s parrot, one floor below, and was im- 
perilling her life to steal a spray of scarlet 
Virginian creeper dangling from a neigh- 
bor’s balcony. when a strange pair of eyes 
shining through the same creeper startled 
her into propriety. 

The balcony had hitherto had for its 
sole occupant a white-haired professor ina 
velvet skull-cap, who had shown no desire 
for even a nodding acquaintance with 
Dora. Who could this new-comer be? 
His eyes were dark and expressive, and 
the hand that held back the vine was deli- 
cately shaped and white. 

Dora took another peep, through the 
curtain this time. He had advanced a lit- 
tle and leaned against the balcony railing, 
and while appearing unconscious of her 
presence, watched quietly for the return 
of the pretty apparition seen at the win- 
dow. 

His dark Southern look was so different 
from the rosy faces and blue eyes that 
Dora was accustomed to, that the girl, 
looking at him, could only think of a pic- 
tured Romeo, whose face had once haunt- 
ed her dreams. 


‘Dora, dear, close ‘the window; these 
draughts are most dangerous at this sea- 
son of the year,” came in a drowsy accent 
from the head of the Leonard family, nod- 
ding over the copy of the Times. 

“Papa, you never speak of Professor 
Mudie now. I hope you have not cut the 
old gentleman’s acquaintance?” 

**Mudie? He is no longer vur neighbor ; 
he left No. 60 a week ago.” 

‘Indeed! Has any one else taken his 
rooms?” 

With the keenest interest Dora waited 
for her father’s reply. 

“Some foreign-looking chap has taken 
the lodgings; | saw him this morning at 
six o'clock on the balcony, in the most 
outlandish of dressing-gowns, singing in 
a fairly good tenor, I must admit, some in- 
comprehensible rigmarole. I must see that 
the windows are more carefully barred at 
night; there is no telling what these 
swarthy vagabonds may do.” 

“Oh, papa!” 

Dora was prepared to follow the ex- 
clamation with a lecture on the iniquity 
of maligning one’s neighbors; but seeing 
that her father had dozed off into uncon- 
sciousness, she was forced to reserve her 
remarks till another oceasion. 

Living in a remote part of London with 
her father and a maiden aunt, Dora’s ex- 
istence had little novelty or excitement. 
The return of her brother Bob from col- 
lege was always hailed with delight asa 
season of merry-making; but the remain- 
der of the year passed monotonous!y 
enough. Without knowing why, the girl’s 
interest in the dark-eyed foreigner in the 
adjoining house had been keenly awaken- 
ed, and she longed for an opportunity to 
tell him of her sympathy for his loneliness 
in the great city. But it could be only 
through a happy chance that they could 
know each other, for she knew that her 
father would not exert himself in the 
young man’s behalf. 

Years before, a much beloved cousin of 
Dora's father, who had filled the place of 
a younger sister in his heart, had been be- 
guiled into marriage with an Italian noble- 
man, which had resulted  disastrously 
and severed all communication with her 
friends. Since then Mr. Leonard had re- 
garded with suspicion and dislike every 
foreigner that came under his notice, and 
Dora knew well that she could expect 
from him no pity or interest for Romeo, 
as she privately called her unknown hero. 

While at college, Dora’s brother Bob 
had become the happy recipient of a pair 
of monkeys, the gift of a friend in India. 
An old college chum agreed at first to take 
care of the animals, but as time wore on, he 
grew heartily sick of his bargain and wrote 
to Bob that he must take the responsibil- 
ity of his mischievous pets on his own 
hands. 

Bob informed his family that they might 
expect any day the arrival of the monkeys; 
but the old gentleman, Mr. Leonard, re- 
plied promptly that on no account would 
he allow the uncouth brutes about the 
place, destroying the furniture and orna- 
ments which ithad been the work of years 
to collect, besides frightening the servants 
out of their wits. The thing was prepos- 
terous. If Robert would keep savage ani- 
mals, he must provide a home for them 
elsewhere. 

‘*The dear boy has his heart set on those 
monkeys, and will be disappointed,” said 
Aunt Matilda feelingly. 

It was a weakness on the part of the old 
lady to spoil and indulge Bob in the same 
degree that she lectured and corrected 
Dora, and she would willingly have spent 
her last penny to make her beloved nephew 
happy. 

Dora strayed one afternoon into the 
office, but instead of having her usual post- 
prandial chat with her father, she was 
asked to guard the premises during his 
necessary absence for an hour. ‘The place 
was quite deserted, and she might take a 
book and make herself comfortable with- 
out fear of interruption till her father’s re- 
turn. 

The room where Dora was to keep her 
vigil was, for a lawyer's office, very attrac- 
tive; there were numerous books, an easy- 
chair or two, some flourishing plants, and 
across one side of the room a cabinet of 
curiosities of considerable value, which 
it had been the delight of Mr. Leonard's 
heart to collect and arrange. The gem of 
the collection was a cracked porcelain 
plate of the time of Louis XI. of France, 
declared by connoisseurs to be of great 
value. Mr. Leonard had been offered al- 
most fabulous sums for the plate, but, 
proud of his possession, he had refused to 
part with it, and it lay in its velvet case on 
the top of the cabinet, an ornament to the 
room and the admiration of all visitors. 
Dora had not been ten minutes alone be- 
fore Aunt Matilda, her eyes big with ex- 
citement, put her head in at the door. 
‘Dora, there is a man with the monkeys 
declaring he will not be kept waiting a 
moment longer. I have promised to drive 
in the park with Mrs. Graham, and there 





is no one to look after Bob’s pets but you. 





I would not send them away; so I told 
the man to bring them up here. They 
have chains about their necks, and”— 

“But, Aunt Matilda, papa will be furious 
at seeing the monkeys—in his office espec- 
ially. He declared that Bob should not 
send them to the house at all.” 

**We must not disappoint the poor boy, 
Dora. Kate will return from the milli- 
ner’s in half an hour, and I will leave word 
that she is to take the animals to her room 
then; so your father need know nothing 
about it. They certainly will do no harm 
in so short a time.” 

Further discussion was ended by a man 
very red in the face making his way with- 
out ceremony into the room. He set a 
large basket on the floor, exclaiming: 

“There, you chattering varmiots, it’s 
glad enough I am to be rid of you! ‘The at- 
tintion those beasts required all along the 
streets, mum, was enough to make an hon- 
est man ashamed.” 

‘I'wo pairs of bright eyes peeped from 
under the basket cover, as if begging for 
freedom, and the next moment two fine, 
full-grown Singapore monkeys were cap- 
ering about the room as much as their 
contining chains would permit. 

“Chain them to the fender, and they will 
be sure to be out of mischief,” said Aunt 
Matilda, watching to see this command 
obeyed, and then following the porter down 
into the street. 

Dora, left alone with her unexpected 
guests, tried to strike up an acquantance 
with them; but they seemed dull and un- 
responsive. They crouched down side by 
side on the rug, and fell into a kind of 
doze; so Dora, relieved of all her anxiety 
as to their conduct, returned to her nook 
in the window. 

‘There was a glimpse of a dressing-gown 
visible through the vine of the balcony, 
and she could hear the rustling of the 
leaves of a book. It was pleasant to know 
that Romeo was near, and it was also 
pleasant to have him aware of her pres- 
ence. Could not Bob, when he came home, 
be prevailed upon to extend a friendly 
hand to this dark-eyed stranger? But his 
holiday was so short, and he had so many 
friends to look up, that she was afraid he 
would only make fun of her faney for Ro- 
meo. 

Dora’s reverie was suddenly interrupted 
by a clattering of the fire-irons; the small- 
er monkey, released by the other, was 
carefully inspecting the glittering poker 
and tongs, while the elder monkey, with- 
out effort, unfastened his own chain and 
left it lying on the floor. He gave Doraa 
knowing look, and started on a tour of in- 
vestigation about the room, the girl tim- 
idly following to rescue whatever of value 
might come in his way. 

He at length spied, half-hidden on the 
disused grate, the kettle of the spirit-lamp 
which served to brew Mr. Leonard’s tea, 
still partly full of water which had not yet 
cooled. ‘The thirsty monkey plunged his 
head into the little kettle, which proved, 
alas, so tight a fit that it utterly refused to 
come oft! Blinded and frightened, the 
monkey darted about the room, shaking 
and twisting his head till the water flew 
in all directions. This was the signal for a 
wild frolic for both the monkeys,which Do- 
ra in vain tried to quiet. While rescuing 
the ink-stand from the clutches of one, the 
other tore in shreds as many as he could 
seize of the valuable law papers scattered 
on the table. The elder monkey, having 
finally freed himself from the kettle, flung 
it with a erash into the court, and then 
sprang to the top of the cabinet, where 
the Louis XI. plate was enshrined. 

Dora was horror-stricken as she saw the 
monkey dexterously undo the fastenings 
and take the plate from its velvet bed. 
She felt that something desperate must be 
done to save the precious relic; the clerks 
were all dismissed, no servant was within 

call, and there was no one to help her. 
The monkey raised the plate above his 
head and began an exciting chatter with 
his mate. Dora flew to the window, ex- 
pecting every moment to hear the fall of 
the priceless porcelain, and leaning far 
out, called, with as steady a voice as she 
could summon: 

‘Do please come and help me; the mon- 
keys are destroying everything—there is 
not a moment to lose!” 

In her fright Dora hardly realized that 
the long-wished-for interview with Romeo 
had come at last. A far harder heart than 
Romeo's could not have resisted those be- 
seeching tones or the appealing look on 
the girl’s face, and in an instant the young 
man had swung himself from the balcony 
to the office window, and springing lightly 
to the floor, took in the situation at a 
glance, 

‘Can you save the plate?’ said Dora, 
clasping her hands convulsively. 

But her words were unnecessary. With 
an ease and quickness that seemed magi- 
cal, the newcomer had dragged the heavy 
table against the cabinet, and, with the 
further aid of a chair, raised himself to the 
monkey’s perch. With a ery of delight 
Dora saw the monkey slip to the floor, 








leaving the plate unharmed in Romeo's 
hands. 

At this juncture the door opened softly 
and Miss Matilda peeped in timidly. Rom- 
eo, with his legs dangling from the top of 
the cabinet, was the first object her eyes 
lighted upon. 

Dora, what Is the meaning of this? 
Why is this —person intruding here?” 

“It means, Aunt Matilda, that we have 
to thank this gentleman for saving papa’s 
plate from the monkey’s clutches. You 
may imagine the scene if it had been 
broken. Please don’t waste any time in 
exclamations, but take off your gloves and 
help me to put the room in order before 
papa comes. Fortunately for you, he is 
unaccountably delayed.” 

Miss Matilda, completely frightened into 
submission, flew to assist in putting the 
room to rights, and with the aid of Dora 
and Romeo, order was soon restored. The 
torn letters and papers were hastily col- 
lected to be recopied, the monkeys were 
despatched to the attic, Romeo reluctantly 
retired, and when Mr. Leonard at length 
returned, he found Dora sitting quietly as 
he had left her, with her book, at the win- 
dow. <A nervousness of manner and a 
pair of dimpled cheeks unusually flushed 
escaped the notice of the man, whose mind 
was full of the details of a new case which 
he had been discussing. 





‘Dora, do you not think we had better 
include the young man next door among 
our guests for Wednesday evening?” Miss 
Matilda asked of her niece. **Bob can call 
there the day before, and your father will 
think the acquaintance has sprung up en- 
tirely through him.” 

**We certainly owe him a civility, aunt, 
and [ think your suggestion a very good 
one,” Dora answered quietly, though her 
heart beat high with pleasant anticipations 

Antonio Sardi, which proved to be 
tomeo’s, proper name, lost no time in writ- 
ing an aceeptauce of Miss Leonard's kind 
invitation for Wednesday. Dora, reading 
his polite note at the breakfast-table, left 
the envelope lying unheeded near her fa- 
ther’s plate. 

Later, while the two ladies were discuss- 
ing the important question of flowers for 
the auspicious evening, Mr. Leonard en- 
tered the room with a torn envelope in his 
hand. 

‘*What induced Bob to strike up a friend- 
ship with the young scamp next door? He 
might have been better employed during 
his short holiday,” he began. 

“OQ papa, he’s not a scamp! 
Dora stopped suddenly. 

“Then what right has he to make use of 
that seal? Look! Is it not the facsimile 
of your grandfather's? This fellow had 
some foolish idea of appearing well-con- 
nected, but has unfortunately stolen a 
seal that is very familiar to us. I will in- 
quire into this and speak to Bob; one can- 
not be too cautious with these foreigners.” 

The old gentleman's investigation con- 
cerning the seal threw the Leonard family 
into the greatest excitement. On question- 
ing young Sardi, he gave a clear, succinct 
story of his past life and parentage. His 
father, an Italian of noble family, had 
married an English lady, whom he desert- 
ed shortly after the birth of their only 
child. They heard of his death in Russia 
afterwards, and a few years later his 
mother died also, leaving him, Antonio, 
alone in the world. It was his mother’s 
crest he had used upon the note addressed 
to Miss Leonard. It was strange that it 
should so resemble the seal of the Leonard 
family. 

‘**Did your mother never speak of friends 
in England?” 

‘Rarely; the subject seemed to her a 
most painful one, and I never broached 
it.” 

“What was her name?” Mr. Leonard 
asked, his voice trembling with emotion. 

“Gertrude Ramsay.” 

“Why did not all this dawn upon me 
before? Boy, if your story is true, you 
are the son of our beloved little Gertrude, 
who left us long ago, and whose loss [ 
have never ceased to mourn. Come with 
me; the others should rejoice with us in 
the return of the wanderer.” 

Every doubt of Antonio’s Identity was 
soon removed, and the foreign cousin was 
treated as an honored guest among his 
new-found friends, to whom he endeared 
himself through many charming traits of 
character. 

**We have to thank Bob for a most agree- 
able addition to our family party,” said 
Mr. Leonard, gazing on the group assem- 
bled about the fire one evening. 

‘Thank, rather, Bob’s monkeys, papa,”’. 
said Dora slyly. 

‘*Monkeys! What do you mean?” 

The story of the rescued plate had to be 
told then and there; but Mr. Leonard 
found it impossible to be angry after all 
that had happened,. and a happy laugh 
ended the awkward secret. 

in gaining a cousin, Mr. Leonard was 
obliged to part with his daughter, for the 
love that had silently sprung up long be- 
fore between Dora and Romeo would hide 


He” — 


itself no longer, and when Bob came home 
for his Christmas holidays, a grand event 
took place—the first bird flew from the 
parent nest, and Dora went with her dark. 
eyed lover and husband to see the bright 
skies of his native land.— Selected. 
+= oe 
LITERARY NOTICES, 


A Novel. 
Roberts 





GoLpEN Meprocriry. 
Hamerton. Boston: 
Price, $1. 


This is one of those bright, lively stories 
which are characteristic of our present 
literary era. It has no great characters 
no startling incidents, no glamour of pie. 
turesque romance. It just describes q 
good sensible English family visiting 
France and meeting a similar French fam- 
ily; an intimacy between the young people, 
and its natural consequences. English 
and French manners and ideas are pleas. 
antly noted and contrasted. The title is 
well chosen, and the moral, if the story 
have a moral, is that the small events of 
life are interesting and instructive when 
well described. H. B. B, 


By Eugenie 
Bros. 1886, 


Miss MELINbDA’s OpportTUNIry. 
Helen Campbell. 
1886. Price, $1. 


It is the prerogative of true art to make 
even commonplace objects attractive by 
bringing to light the element of beauty 
which is never lacking, if we have eyes to 
see it. Mrs. Campbell takes us to New 
York city, and weaves for us from the most 
simple characters and incidents, in the 
most uncongenial conditions, a charming 
tale.—pathetic and humorous. full of the 
tragedy and comedy of human life. The 
kind-hearted old Dutch lady, with her 
generous soul breaking through the crust 
of conservatism, the four working girls, 
struggling to live honestly and tastefully 
upon the small salaries which they earn, 
and finding in co-operation and self-help 
the secret of comfort and competence, the 
coutrast between Knickerbocker and Amer- 
ican, rural New England and metropolitan 
New York—these are genuine pictures; 
they live and breathe and speak to us. Nor 
is it merely an interesting story. Itis an 
instructive lesson in social science and po- 
litical economy, which no one can read 
without profit. Few books could be put 
into the hands of girls and boys so inspir- 
ing and so useful. ‘There is not a particle 
of moralizing in it. We share the hopes 
and fears and trials and joys and sorrows 
and failures and successes of these poor 
girls and their bevefactors, and in doing 
so, learn how to shape our own lives, and 
how to find opportunities like that of Miss 
Melinda, for promoting the well-being of 
others. No more delightful and accepta- 
ble book for summer reading can be had 
than this romance of the shop-girls. 

H. B. B. 


Santa BARBARA AND AROUND THERE. By Ed- 
wards Roberts, with illustrations by H. C. 
Ford.. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1886, 
Price, 75 cents. 

‘Santa Barbara may be described,” says 
our author, ‘tas having her feet bathed by 
the warm blue waters of the Pacific, and 
her head pillowed on the mountains of the 
Santa Ynez. For the little valley in which 
the seattered houses of the town are nes- 
tled lies directly between the mountains 
and the sea, and from the shore of the one 
extends to the foot hills of the other.” We 
once heard a very intelligent gentleman 
say of the West Indies that on his first ar- 
rival he was enraptured with the sunset. 
Next day he was again enraptured. After 
atime he became so familiar with the un- 
varying beauty that he ceased to be enrap- 
tured, and within three months longed for 
a tornadd, an earthquake, even a sea-fog, 
to vary this unending monotony of gor- 
geous color and perpetual sunshine. So 
with this book. It describes a scenery so 
lovely, a climate so perfect, a soil so fruit- 
ful, that in spite of the pleasant descriptions 
and quaint illustrations, we long for a 
glacier or a tempest. Not so, however, 
with the fortunate mortals who visit or re- 
side there. ‘They never tire of the exquis- 
ite and varied scenery, the genial climate 
which has no winter, the warm ocean, 
which, even in January, is 60° Fahrenheit. 
(In Newport in the same month it is only 
32°.) ‘The average temperature of the air 
in January is 52°—the ideal mean between 
heat and cold most conducive to sound 
sleep. In summer the thermometer aver- 
ages 68°, and rarely reaches 80°, ‘Think 
of a climate where apples and oranges, 
grapes and bananas, currants, figs, and 
dates, wheat and corn, grass and grain, 
flowers of the temperate and torrid zones, 
all thrive side by side! ‘This is a valuable 
guide-book for those who visit the region 
it describes, and interesting to all who ap- 
preciate natural beauty. H. B. B. 


A Story. By 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


TRIUMPHANT Democracy: or Fifty Years’ March 
of the Republic. By Andrew Carnegie. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 

This book by Mr. Carnegie justifies its 
title. It proves, by abounding statistics, 
that we have become the greatest nation 
in the world. This isthe opening sentence: 

“The old nations of the earth creep on at a 
snail’s pace; the Republic thunders past with the 
rush of the express. The United States, the 
growth of a single century, has already reached 
the foremost rank among nations, and is destined 
soon to out-distance all others in the race. In 
population, in wealth, in annual savings, and in 
public credit; in freedom from debt, in agricul- 
ture, and in manufactures, — America already 
leads the civilized world.” 

This proclamation is no mere boasting 
assertion, to be disputed or denied, but is 
simply the heading to statistical proofs 
which make this startling claim seem only 
too modest. And the book, though loaded 
on every page with the heavy weight of 
figures, mostly in millions, is written in 
such a cordial, generous tone, and ex- 
presses so frankly and gratefully the 
writer’s sense of all that has been done 
for him, once a poor emigrant boy and 
now a great iron-master, by his admission 
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— 
as a citizen to this paradise of republics, 
that the reader is never oppressed nor fa- 
tigued by the weight of the figures, but is 
earried joyfully on till he realizes, as never 
pefore. his own privilege in being a citizen 
of so great, prosperous, and happy a 
country. 

so carefully is it shown when and how 
we began to overtake the other nations of 
the earth, that we wonder no longer at 
the loud screaming of the American eagle, 
put rejoice that the bird of freedom need 
no longer call attention to our greatness. 

All should read this book, which throws a 
focus of light on our position, and shows 
us how we stand among the nations. 

But this friendly writer has shut his 





eyes to our great faults when he says | 


[p. 19], “there is not one shred of priv- 
jlege to be met with in all the laws.” Also, 
on the same page, be makes the strange 
assertion: “Suffrage is universal.” He 
forgets that half the qualitied citizens of 
the great republic are disfranchised ; that 
they are governed by laws they have no 
hand in making, and that when they peti- 
tion the State legislatures that justice may 
be done them, that the wrong may be con- 
fessed, and the right secured, they are voted 
down by foreigners who are permitted, by 
their crude old-world prejudives, to ob 
struct just and wise legislation. Can it 
be, O Mr. Carnegie, that you, who accuse 
Queen Victoria of insulting all her labor- 
ing subjects by not receiving them at 
court, do not perceive the grosser insult 
done to the mothers, wives, sisters, and 
daughters of the republic in classing them 
as non-voters, with idiots, criminals, and 
paupers? You, who so keenly feel the 
joy of being relieved from the oppression 
of feudalistic prejudices,—can you not 
see that this treatment of woman is but a 
long-stretching fibre of that same old- 
world fungus; that feudalistic — 
still poisons the mind of man, even in this 
great republic, and makes him afraid to 
grant women equal rights with himself? 

Again, Mr. Carnegie says [p. 359] :— 
“Here, let me in passing drop a tear over 
the one sad blot that disgraces the re- 
public.” What, think you, is this one sad 
blot? Only this: ‘Her laws do not give 
protection to the foreign author!’ ‘For 
this,” he says, “I have neither palliation 
nor excuse. It is, since slavery is gone, 
the one disgraceful thing of which, as a 
nation, she is guilty!” 

Is this, indeed, the only blot? Has this 
nation treated the American Indian with 
the same honor and justice that she is 
compelled to use in intercourse with those 
who are not dependent on her? Has she 
not granted him lands with one hand. and 
taken them from him with the other? Is 
not her boast of universal suffrage a lie? 
Is she not, like her great mother, tyran- 
nical where she dares, and where her vic- 
tim cannot escape? This strange blind- 
ness, in one direction, of so clear-sighted a 
man as Mr. Carnegie, only shows how 
ingrained are ancient prejudices, how 
deeply fixed below the surface, and how 
they break out where we least expect 
them. Still, the book is a most valuable 
account of our material prosperity, ably 
classified in all the industries, as only a 
business man and one who is proud of our 
industries could make it. It is invaluable 
for its generous appreciation and passion- 
ate love of our institutions, and its frank 
and bold comparison of these with those 
of other nations. 8. F. C. 

Marietta, Ga. 
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DO THE LAWYERS MEAN WOMEN? 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

It is not surprising to those who have 
observed Mr. Hamilton Willcox’s idiosyn- 
crasies to see his card in the JOURNAL of 
July 24, calling attention to a certificate 
signed by many (fifty-two) lawyers as 
an answer to the challenge to name one 
reputable lawyer who agrees with him that 
the New York Constitution does not dis- 
franchise women. But it is a surprise to 
find it stated by apparently intelligent, 
honest editors that fifty-two eminent New 
York lawyers endorse the legal right of 
women to become voters in the Stute of 
New York without change of Constitution. 
For this certificate published by Mr. Will- 
cox makes no such en?torsement nor avow- 
al, nor can any method of torturing or 
twisting what they dosay be made to mean 
any such thing. 

What in fact do they say? This, and 
this only: we ‘are of the opinion that Ar- 
ticle Il. of the Constitution of New York 
does not exclude from voting any person 
whom it does not expressly designate as 
excluded.” 

Well, of course not. It could not. But 
let it be asked now, Who are excluded by 
this Article II.? It starts off in its list of 
those who may vote by saying ‘every 
male citizen,” and this at the very outset 
“excludes” all females. ‘The next limita- 
tion is in these words, ‘tof the age of 
twenty-one years;” this excludes all 
minors. ‘lhe next limitation refers to citi- 
zenship and duration thereof, and this ex- 
cludes all aliens. ‘the next refers to resi- 
dence, and this excludes all non-residents. 

Now does any one believe that any law- 
yer of intelligence and sense will say that 


. under this constitutional inhibition wom- 


eu, minors, aliens, and non-residents can 
legally become voters in New York, be- 
cause they are not mentioned in the sec- 
ond section among those excluded for the 
crime of buying and selling votes? I cer- 
tainly do not, and I do not believe Mr. 
Willcox can secure the name of any law- 
yer to such a statement. 
JOSEPH A. HOWLAND. 


With all deference for the opinion of our 
friend Mr. Howland, we think he is clear- 








ly wrong. The fifty-two lawyers, having 
read an argument written to prove that 
the Constitution of New York does not dis- 
franchise women, certify that in their 
judgment the Constitution does not ex- 
clude from voting any person whom it does 
not expressiy designate as exciuded. Now 
as women are not named at all, they can- 
not be expressly designated as excluded, 
and not being expressly designated, It 
follows that they can be made voters by 
statute. Last week we published a letter 
from one of these lawyers, Judge Joachim- 
sen, which expresses the opinion that ‘“‘the 
Legislature may regulate the suffrage with- 
out reference to sex.” 


The N. Y. Columbia Jurist this week 
says: 
Hon. C. C. Cole. late Chief-Justice of 


Iowa, adds the weight of his distinguished 
authority to that of the numbers of jurists 
who have expressed concurrence with Mr. 
Hamilton Willeox’s opinion that the New 
York (onstitution does not exclude wom- 
en from voting. His letter is as follows: 

Law Orrices or Cote, McVey & CLARK, } 

Des Moines, Iowa, APRIL 13, 1886. 

Dear Sir :—Please acvept my thanks for the 
copy of “Legislature’s Power over Suffrage” you 
so kindly sent me, which I have examined with 
much interest both for the extent of research and 
clearness of thought it shows. I am now and 
have for years been satisfied of the principle for 
which you contend, to wit: The right of suffrage 


| is not to be denied by mere inference,implication, 


or assumption, and the Constitution, by confer- 
ring the right of suffrage expressly upon certain 
classes of persons, does not by iimplication de- 
prive the Legislature of the power of extending 
that right to others; but it is rather a limitation 
upon the powers of the Legislature to take it 
from those to whom it is granted. To deprive the 
Legislature of its power to extend the right, the 
Constitution should expressly prohibit its exer- 
cise. 

Congratulating you upon the influence you are 
exerting upon this question, and for your accept- 


' able services therein, 1 remain with great respect, 


very truly yours, C.C. Coe. 


The gentleman who first signed the 
opinion we lately published from fifty-two 
members of the New York Bar, also wrote 
the following letter: 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, ) 

APRIL 17, 1886. 5 
HAMILTON WILLCOX, EsQ.—Dear Sir— 
I have examined your brief on the **Leg- 
islature’s Power over Suffrage,” and fully 
concur in your opinion that the Legislature 
has the right and power to extend suffrage 
to women residing in this State upon the 
terms and limitations prescribed for men. 
The Constitution does not prohibit such a 
law, hence such a law could not be in con- 
flict with it. When the Constitution is si- 
lent upon a subject, the power to legislate 
upon that subject remains with the people 
The Legislature represents the people, 
and has full power over the subject, as the 

Constitution now stands. 
Very truly yours, 
Henry L. SMITH. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE GIRLS OF THE NILE—NAMING THE 
BA 


BY LAYYAH BARAKAT. 


It has for a long time been my great de- 
sire to tell you something about the girls 
onthe Nile. To interest the little ones, I 
will tell them how they choose little girls’ 
names. 

One spring morning a tall black girl 
came to my door and said, ‘Good morn- 
ing; my mistress wants you to come to 
dinner at our house, for to-day we are go- 
ing to give our little girl a name.” She 
took my little daughter under her black 
cloak, and I made ready to follow after 
her. At the door a tall black slave met 
us and said, **‘Welcome,” and invited us to 
go tothe ladies’ room. A beautiful Oriental 
room it was, with the most lovely rugs 
upen the floor. Around its sides was a 
low divan or sofa. Upon these the ladies, 
dressed in beautiful silks and wearing 
beautiful jewelry, were reclining. When 
I entered the room they all arose, and it 
took me more than twenty minutes to shake 
hands with them. 

‘What a long time!” you say. Yes, 
but it was not as you shake hands witha 
friend. We grasped each other’s thumbs a 
great many times, each taking her turn, 
and swayed back and forth, repeating po- 
lite words in Arabic. Then I was invited 
to sit down near the baby’s mother. 
short time an old woman came in and took 


bind her in some strips of old blue cotton. 





Ina | 


Then the water-bottle, painted in many | 


colors, was brought in, and the mother’s 
jewels were hung upon it. Then a great 
basketful of candy, raisins, almonds, and 
different kinds of nuts was brought. 
of all, a sieve was brought, and the poor 
little girl was put into it. About fifteen 
little girls who had been invited were 
standing about watching all these prepara- 
tions with great wide-open black eyes. 


Last | 


Now upon the right side of baby in her | 


sieve cradle a table was set, upon which 
there were three loaves of bread, each 
with a candle stuck in it. Three names 
were chosen, and they asked me to write 
them down. 
each loaf of bread. 
placed at her head, and the candy basket 
at her left hand, and now commenced the 
important part of theceremony, ‘The old 
woman took up the sieve, the three candles 


| thank you; and how are you 


Then they put a name under | 
‘The water bottle was 





were lighted, and the mother, sitting near, 
took handful after handful of nuts and 
threw them over her, while the old woman 
shook the sieve, and the little children 
picked up the nuts that fell through the 
meshes. 

The more the sieve shook, the louder 
poor baby cried, but the sieve did not stop 
till the candles were quite burned out. I 
am sure you think that the little girls who 
were picking up the nuts and candy from 
the floor all this time had the nicest time. 

Now what do you think all this cere- 
mony was for? To choose the best name 
for baby. ‘That under the loaf in which 
the candle remained burning longest was 
to belong to baby. 

Now the little children will ask why the 
bottle of water was at her head with so 
much jewelry hanging upon it. The water 
from the Nile means that she will be as 
useful as the Nile; the jewelry means that 
she will be very rich; the candy and nuts 
given to the little girls means that she will 
be very generous; and they choose the 
name under the candle which burns the 
longest that she may have a long life. Our 
little girl was called Fahrooza; it means 
sapphire. 

After that was all over, a table was set 
for dinner, and about twenty-five Egyptian 
ladies besides myself sat around it. It was 
not a table that needs so much changing 
of dishes. forks, and knives as your mam- 
ma’‘s dinner-table does, but it was a very 
nice table, as | thought. The black slave 
girl came with a basin and pitcher, and 
washed our hands before dinner. We sat 
around a large white handkerchlef spread 
on the floor in the middle of the room, 
upon which was spread the bread. Upon 
this handkerchief, over the bread, a low 
table was placed, upon which was set a 
large brass waiter. In the middle of the 
table was a whole lamb, stuffed with rice, 
almonds, nuts, and raisins, and roasted. 
The black girl who had brought my invi- 
tation came in. tied her loose, flowing 
sleeves behind her neck, and began to tear 
it in pieces with her fingers and put a large 
piece before each one, saying, **As much 
as you love us, so much will you eat.” A 
great many kinds of sweetmeats and cakes 
were served, too, and about 5 P. M., we 
were dismissed.— Children’s Work for Chil- 
dren. 


oo 


HUMOROUS. 


The Providence Star funny man thinks 
people who throw banana skins at large 
should be called bananarchists. 

He (on horseback)—Shall we take the 
high way home? Shke—No; I would pre- 
fer the bridal path, I think. 


Undergraduate (fresh from the schools) 
—By Jove! a white tie suits me so well, I 


think I shall go into the church !—London 1 


Punch. 


The glad season of the year is almost 
here when lovely woman preserves pretty 
much everything excepting her equanim- 
ity. , 

‘**Papa,” said Bobby. sleepily, ‘‘can I 
ask you one more question if ‘taint fool- 
ish!” ‘*Ya-as, one more.” ‘tHow much 
older is a ripe old age than a green old 
age?” 

She—You seem blue; have you lost a 
friend? JIe—No: I have just gained one. 
I asked Miss Clara if she would be my 
wife, and she said, **No, but [ll be your 
friend.” 


‘Is there a boat due?” James demanded 
at the steamboat office. ‘Yes, there is 
the Roderick Dhu.” ‘The response nearly 
gave James Fitz, James said afterward. 
It was only by flying precipitately that 
the agent got off Scott free. 

Esthetic young lady—Can you conceive 
of anything more sombrely and poetically 
solemn than the dénouement of Romeo 
and Juliet? Could the poet have made 
their fate more weirdly tragic? Cynical 
bachelor—Oh, yes; he might have married 
them. 


“I’ve voted the Democratic ticket for 
thirty years now, and never asked for an 
office,” said the gentleman with the peti- 
tion, to Wr Morrison. ~**Well,” said hor- 
izontal William, dryly, ‘*I know this ad- 
ministration pretty well, and I advise you 
not to break your record.” 


“George. dear.” said a sweet young 
wife to her husband, “I’ve had a talk with 


the little one in her arms, and began to | the servants this morning, and have agreed 


to raise their wages. ‘They said every- 
thing was so dear now,—rent was so high 
and the price of meat and butter had risen 
to such a price, and everything—I thought 
this was reasonable, because I’ve so often 
heard you complain of the same thing.” 


A wealthy New Yorker has engaged a 
splendid cottage at Newport and also a 
new driver for his horses. ‘The driver 
was advised to be very polite if he in- 
tended to keep his place. Accordingly 
when the master visited the Queen Anne 
stable the following dialogue ensued: 
Master: **Well, John, how are the horses?” 
Coachman: “They are quite well, sir, 


oo" 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cte.; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices; 
ample Dressing Kooms for Ladies. 








CATAWRH AND BRONCHITIS CURED, 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 
J. Flynn & Co., 117 East 15th Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 


Tue Voice or THE PeorLe.—The people, as 
a whole, seldom make mistakes, and the unani- 
mous voice of praise which comes from those 
who have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla fully justi- 
fies the claims of the proprietors of this great 
medicine. Indeed, these very claims are based 
entirely on what the people say Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has done for them. Read the abundant 
evidence of its curative powers, and give it a fair, 
honest trial. 
HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKEP DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS ove a sure cure, 50c. 


Lactart is the best and most healthful acid 
drink in the world. 25 and 50 cents. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 


tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W.C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nab D. Cheney. 

aa Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 

e. 

Rey. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


‘JAMES PYLE'S 


SF 








tm BEST THING KNOWN ron 
WASHING«“BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No famit, , rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


to try on; cut in the latest 
style ip fine Silesia. very lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont 8t. Room 36. 
LUCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 





Perfect fitting; — 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 





DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 

FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures..... eccgree ecovee @ 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance..... 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) eevee 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once 
Graduation Fee........eeeeeees + eevee 
For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUCY W. TUOE, 
ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICA 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the ‘Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant, 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, yringes, 
&c., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston 8t., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Olreular. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY © 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this ye to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course, To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 1. T. TALBOT, M. D., 

66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORE 


FOR WOMEN, 
No, 213 West 54th Street, New York City, 
The regular Winter Session (Twenty-fourth year) 
will begin October 1, , and continue twenty- 
six weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the College, 
while the Hospital and Dist y adjoining ve 
advantages for practical instruction unsurpas by 
any other college. In addition, the large daily clinics 
of the Ophthalmic Hospital and the Ward's Island 
Homeopathic Hospital (Weekly) are open for students. 
For further particulars and circular, address 
CLEMENCE 8, LOZIEKR, M. D., Dean, 
h_St., New York; or, 



































The Woman's Medical College 


OF BALTIMORE 


offers unusual facilities to young ladies desirous of 
studying medicine. The next session begins Oct, 1, 
1886. A full course of didactic lectures, with clinical 
instructions, laboratory work and hospital advan 
tages. Special attention is paid to the individual 
advancement of each student. Tuition low. Very 
ood board and lodging can be obtained in Baltimore, 
for from $3 to $5 a week. Special reductions are 
made on behalf of students intending to become med- 
ical missionaries. For catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address, DEAN, 207 N. Howard Street, 
3 mos. Baltimore, Md. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 





Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
President, ELLEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instraction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par. 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 111. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dzan. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; erding May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. ures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also. admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an« 
nouncements and information a ply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 

















A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


> DIRIGO 
> COFFEE 
=> CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 
Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE 
Mrs. LUCY STONE, and other eminent 
housekeepers. 

Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON MASS. 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 
We give below the report for 1885-6 of 
THE ART AND LITERATURE COMMITTEE. 


“In looking back over its record for the 

ast year, the Committee on Art and 
Aterature has fresh cause for congratu- 
lation that it has been enabled to place be- 
fore the Club so rich and varied a pro- 
gramme. In offering its report. it is filled 
anew with a deep sense of obligation to 
those friends who, by consenting to come 
among us and give us their best thought, 
have contributed so largely to our delight 
and instruction. 

On the evening of Monday, Nov. 2, the 
season was opened by a social gathering 
in the Club parlors. After simple refresh- 
ments had been served, the meeting was 
called to order by our president, Mrs. 
Howe, who gave us some of her impres- 
sions of the South. Mrs. Wolcott told usa 
little of the recent Woman’s Congress in 
Des Moines, and several others made brief 
remarks. 

As the month of November bountifully 
yielded us a “fifth Monday.” our first 
regular meeting was held on the afternoon 
of the 30th, when Mr. 8. H. Emery, Jr., 
of Concord, read us his lecture on Goethe's 
“Elective Affinities,” the same which he 
gave the previous July at the Concord 
School of Philosophy. The close atten- 
tion given to this admirable essay, and the 
interesting discussion which followed, bore 
witness to the Club's appreciation of Mr. 
Emery’s very valuable contribution to 
Goethian criticism, 

On the following Monday, Dec. 7, we 
were so fortunate as to po oe another of 
the Coneord lectures. Despite the severe 
cold, a large audience assembled to hear 
Dr. Frederic H. Hedge, who gave us a 
most ingenious and charming explanation 
of Goethe's fantastic **Mirchen.” Remarks 
were afterwards made by Mr. Johu 5. 
Dwight and others, and all present felt 
that the occasion was one of unusual in- 
terest. 

On Monday, Jan. 4, Prof. Edward $8 
Morse kindly came and talked to the Club 
about Japanese household art, for which, 
in most respects,he claimed a marked supe- 
riority over our own. While we were not 
quite ready to exchange the cheerful com- 
fort of our houses for the severe simplicity 
of a Japanese apartment, some of us per- 
haps felt that the nation of fans and queer 
perspective could teach us much, were we 
willing to learn, regarding both the sani- 
tary and the esthetic furnishing of our 
homes. Prof. Morse’s suggestion that a 
“chamber of horrors” might readily be 
formed by collecting a number of the so- 
called “‘ornamental” monstrosities so com- 
mon among us, and his remarks concern- 
ing the sacrilegiousness (from a Japanese 
point of view) of the **Mikado” operetta, 
were among the most amusing parts of his 
discourse. 

On Monday, Feb. 1, we were glad to 
welcome Mr. C. P. Cranch among us, and 
to listen to his delightful reading of a 
number of his own poems, beginning with 
the two which our Club has the honor of 
having called into being,--the poem on Mar- 
garet Fuller, written for the Margaret Ful- 
ler anniversary meeting on May 23, 1870; 
and that composed for the Michael An- 
gelo celebration of March 6, 1875. The 
poet then led us through an ever-varying 
round of thought, until, in the majestic 
cadence of the sonnet, the deepest prob- 
lems of life were unrolled before us, and 
we needed the irresistibly funny conclud- 
ing poem to bring us back to the realities 
of daily existence. 

On Monday, March 1, Mr. Percival Low- 
ell gave us a delightfully vivid sketch of 
the hitherto little-known Koreans, first 
describing the interior of their houses, and 
then speaking of the modes of life of the 
different classes, closing with a description 
of the poetry and art of the nation. A 
few exquisite Japanese kakemonos served 
to illustrate the characteristics of Korean 
art of which he spoke. A number of ques- 
tions afterwards put by members of the 
Club, and answered with great good na- 
ture by Mr. Lowell, elicited other interest- 
ing information; and even without the 
agreeable surprise of our president’s sud- 
den appearance in our midst, after her 
long winter's absence, this afternoon 
would have been one of the choicest on 
record. 

There has always been a tradition in 
our Club that a “fifth Motday,” being in 
some sort a special and incomprehensible 
gift of the fates, ought to furnish an oc- 
easion for something quite different from 
the ordinary entertainments, or at least, 
something superlatively excellent of its 
kind. ‘This last requirement was certainly 
fulfilled on March 29, when we listened 
to a most charming sketch of life in Ath- 
ens, by Mrs. Prof. Goodwin, of Cambridge. 
The manners and customs of the modern 
Hellenic city, as well as the beautiful and 
unique appearance of the old Acropolis, 
were brought before our eyes with all the 
vividness of a picture, and the fine photo- 
graphs brought by Mrs. Goodwin served 
to add definiteness to her description for 
those who could linger after the lecture to 
look at them. 

On Monday, April 5, Mrs. Annie 3. 
Downs, of Andover, read a pleasant pa- 

ron Sir Edwin Landseer, including an 
nteresting sketch of the life of the artist, 
and some suggestive remarks concerning 
the nature and scope of his talent. ‘To 
many of those who have been familiar 
from childhood with the immortal dogs 
and deer of the celebrated painter, Land- 
seer, the man was but little known, and 
the incidents of his career had the charm 
of a welcome novelty. 

As the day of the Art and Literature 
Committee had this month been resigned 
to the Work Committee. our final meeting 
of the season was held on May 17. ‘The 
Club parlors blossomed with a profusion 
of the fairest flowers, which seemed both 
an uppropriate greeting to our honored 
president, and a fitting tribute to the mem- 
ory of one whose visible presence is no 
longer with us. After a few introductory 
remarks, Mrs. Howe read several charm- 





ing extracts, both in prose and verse, 





from unpublished papers of Mrs. Anag- 
nos, together with some verses of her 
own; appropriate selections were read by 
Mrs. Cheney and others; Mrs. Sewall and 
Mrs. Whiton Stone contributed exquisite 
poems, and Mr. Dwight and others made 
remarks which were in harmony with the 
occasion. One lady spoke of it as a *‘ser- 
vice; and none could have helped feeling 
the ennobling influence of this contem- 
plation of a rich and beautiful life. Sure- 
ly our club-year could not close witha 
more inspiring theme, or one better adapt- 
ed to bind the memory of all we have en- 
joyed together in the past with the hope of 
future meetings, in which our intercourse 
may be even more quickening, more har- 
monious, and more helpful to each other 
than it has been heretofore. 
EvA CHANNING, 
Sec’y Art and Literature Committee. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


BEATUS, SWITZERLAND, 
JULY 28, 1886. j 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Since the date of my last letter an event 
has occurred of vital import to progress 
in morality, of interest to all woman- 
hood, and in no less degree to all the 
manhood in civilized soviety. I allude to 
the meeting of the International Congress 
for Social Purity, and in opposition to the 
State Regulation of Vice. ‘This took place 
in London at the latter end of June and the 
beginning of July. It was a notable gath- 
ering, and though many of the English 
members were engaged in the duties that 
lay nearer to thein at the moment, in con- 
nection with the general election, yet a 
warm welcome was accorded to the foreign 
representatives. Reports were received 
from France, Germany. Switzerland, Al- 
sace, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Spain, Russia, America, 
and England. The recent repeal of the 
law to protect vice in Great Britain was 
the chief note of congratulation in the 
Congress. 

On the Continent, where the moral stan- 
dard is lower than in England, the “ten 
righteous” who are to save the city are at 
a much greater disadvantage. It was most 
interesting to hear the living words of 
more than a dozen of noble men and 
honorable women, who hold the fort 
for purity of life. M. Emile de Lave- 
leye, the eminent Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy at Liege, was the president 
of the Congress, and spoke encouragingly 
of the advances made in Belgium, where 
the Prime Minister is one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Société de Moralité Publique. 
Mme. de Morsier, from Paris, spoke with 
her usual vigor and thorough knowledge 
of the subject, while Pastor Appia, another 
French. delegate, eloquently proclaimed 
that the destruction of the system of legal- 
ized vice in England was one of the events 
in the history of the century. M. Humbert, 
of Neuchatel, the close ally of Mrs. But- 
ler, from the first, in this continental cru- 
sade, detailed his experience in the watch- 
tower of Europe on moral questions, a 
title which he claims for Switzerland with 
its red-cross banner, as the leader in am- 
bulances for healing the wounds of war, 
and in those links toward the fraternity of 
nations, the postoffice and the telegraph. 

Mr. Aaron Powell, of New York, gave 
some stirring addresses on the American 
aspects of the social purity reform. He 
cited with effect the noble example of the 
abolitionists, and the warrant of hope from 
their triumphs. 

Mrs. Pearsall Smith, of New York, and 
of the W. C. T. U., made a popular and 
practical speech, racy of the literary soil 
of your country, which was warmly 
cheered. 

Mme. Andresan, of: Stockholm, spoke 
for her country, where the queen gives her 
royal help in Sweden, and promotes her 
work by material aid in going to other 
countries to further the good cause. She 
pleaded earnestly for help for Russia, out 
on the frontiers of European civilization 
both in morals and government. 

Mile. Langstras, of Bonn, gave an in- 
teresting account of her mission of rescue 
and reform there during the last nine 
years. 

The Countess Barran, from Paris, the 
Countess Schack, Mme. de Laveleye, from 
Germany, and the Countesses Klerck and 
Van Hazendorf, from Holland, were con- 
stantly in evidence for their countries. 

Mme. Coste, of Lyons, who is said to be 
thoroughly hand in glove with the great 
industrial population of that city, repre- 
sented the working classes in France. 

Senor Sabio, of Saragossa, spoke hope- 
fully of the cause in Spain, in spite of the 
tremendous difficulties it has to contend 
with. 

Mrs. Butler was at some of the meetings, 
but the serious illness of her husband 
obliged her to return to Winchester before 
the Congress was over. After the final 
meeting at the Memorial Hall, the foreign 
ladies presented a beautiful bouquet to 
Mrs. Tanner, the treasurer of the Ladies’ 
National Association. Farewells were ex- 
changed with a solemn hope that the word 
of life, ‘*Go forward,” had been spoken at 
the Congress, and that a Dieu expressed 
the feeling of all for future trust and tryst. 





Writing from the sweet solitude of a 
Swiss valley, beside the lovely Lake of 
Thun, begirt by pine forests, and surround- 
ed by the snowy heights of the Bernese 
Oberland, you will not expect me to send 
you any very recent news from England. 
I wish I could give you a pen-picture of 
the triple crown of white wonders that 
dominates our view—the Jungfrau, the 
Mouch, und the Eiger, with the searcely 
less lofty Schreckhorn, and the stately 
peak of the Silberhorn, with its spotiess 
robe of snow. Lower down are the rocky 
ramparts of the Valleys of Grindelwald 
and Lauterbrunnen, gemmed with streams 
and waterfalls innumerable, and fringed 
with pine forests. Down at the lake level 
we have beech und maple and walnut and 
sycamore in luxuriance, and a perfect para- 
dise of wild flowers. both on the rocky 
heights and in the verdant valleys. 

In my last packet of papers from Eng- 
land I find some passages of special inter- 
est for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. ‘To begin 
with polities, here is a liberal editor’s view 
of the next reform bill: 


It is tolerably clear by this time that the 
next reform bill will be one which admits 
women within the pale of the Constitution. 
Mrs. Faweett recently made the admirable 
suggestion that the jubilee year of the 
Queen, who for half a century has reigned 
over us, would be a most appropriate time 
to admit women to full rights of citizen- 
ship. ‘The idea is quite practicable. The 
enfranchisement of women would not ne- 
cessitate a redistribution of seats. All 
that need be done is merely to declare that 
sex shall be no disqualification for the ex- 
ercise of the franchise. At present ‘*man” 
in Acts of Parliament stands for both 
sexes whenever the law inflicts penalties, 
but it is construed ina strictly masculine 
sense whenever it confers privileges. That 
must cease. It is one of the great defects 
of our language that we have no generic 
term applicable to the human unit regard- 
less of the distinctions of sex. *‘*Person” 
is but a poor substitute, and the only re- 
source left to us is to employ the word 
“man” as if it applied equally in acts of 
enfranchisement or in acts of disability to 
persons of both sexes. At the annua! 
meeting of the Women’s Sutfrage Society, 
it was stated that 320 of the 634 members 
already elected were pledged supporters 
of this new reform bill. Of the minority 
of 314, only 115 were declared opponents, 
199 were unpledged, and of these the 
greater part will probably gravitate to the 
majority who entertain strong views on 
the subject. In the last House the bill 
ao its second reading without a divis- 
on. 

It is idle to attempt to forecast what 
will be the influence of women upon poli- 
tics. That it will be a healthy because a 
natural influence, is with us a matter of 
faith. The true human unit is not man or 
woman, but man and woman, and wher- 
ever that fundamental law is violated, mis- 
fortune follows. When governments ex- 
isted merely as organizations for slaughter, 
the unnatural object justified and necessi- 
tated the artificial limitation of their power 
and privilege to the only capable slaughter- 
ers in the community. But the moment 
government ceases to be a mere organiza- 
tion for butchery, and becomes an organ- 
ization for progress, civilization, educa- 
tion, and development, it ean only to its 
own detriment exclude one-half of human- 
ity from its pale. ‘The more widely you 
extend the functions of government, the 
more indispensable becomes the co-opera- 
tion of all the governed, the more short- 
sighted the arbitrary restrictions which 
confine participation in its powers and 
privileges exclusively to a single sex. All 
such governments are essentially one- 
legged affairs, and stand self-condemned 
by the essence of their vature. We have 
already rid ourselves, more or less effec- 
tually, of the one-legged arrangement in 
town-councils, in school boards, and in 
boards of guardians. The time is now 
near at hand when we shall complete the 
good work by the complete enfranchise- 
ment of the hitherto subject sex. 


Next come the educational honors lately 
achieved in England, and a far ery of tri- 
umph from Spain, the last State which has 
claimed a place in the federation of wom- 
anhood for educational advancement and 
collegiate dignities. 


The advance of the ladies is as marvel- 
lous as it is irresistible. Here is Miss 
Dolores Lleonarty Casanovas, M. D., who 
has just taken her doctor's degree at Barce- 
lona. She began her university studies at 
the age of eight, when thirteen she became 
a B. A., and now, at the ripe age of nine- 
teen, after coming out first in all her ex- 
aminations, and taking numerous prizes, 
she is a fully qualified physician and sur- 
geon. Faney a female B. A. of thirteen 
discoursing on hideous diseases with six- 
syllabled names, and correctly diagnosing 
and prescribing for her brothers and sis- 
ters! But it is what we have got to ex- 
pect, and the fair Spaniard is to be con- 
gratulated on being the first of her sex to 
show what can be done in the way of rapid 
development. Miss Dolores, M. D., may be 
fairly addressed, like her namesake sung of 
by Mr. Swinburne. as ‘wise among women 
and wisest, our Lady of Pain.” 


REBECCA MOORE. 
———_— -eso- 


FESTIVAL AND BAZAAR SUGGESTIONS. 


SouTH NATICK, AuG. 12,1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I feel much interest in the proposed 
Suffrage Festival and Bazaar, to be held in 
Boston. in December. Let me make a few 
suggestions. 

At a church fair in this village two 
years ago, among other contributions, we 





had one table filled with canned-goods. 
There were various kinds of fruits, jellies, 
pickles, ete., ete., all home-made, and put 
up in glass jars and tumblers. It was the 
best patronized table at the fair. and 
everything on it was sold. A wealthy 
lady from another town, who bought a 
can of chili-sauce or some other relish, 
was so pleased with it that she sent to get 
the receipt for making it. Now, why 
cannot we have, at the Bazaar, a table 
specially for home-canned fruits, vege- 
tables, etc.? Iam sure it would be very 
profitable because of their superiority to 
the similar articles canned at the factories. 
There is hardly a housekeeper anywhere 
but would be willing to contribute one 
jar at least of home-prepared canned fruit 
or vegetables. 

Another and very important fact in this 
connection is, that it would show that an 
active interest in promoting woman suf- 
frage does not interfere with a woman’s 
being a good house-keeper. In fact, I 
think that as far as possible, the Bazaar 
should contain chiefly useful articles, in 
order to show how eminently practical 
women are. 

I would also suggest an apron-teble. 
We have found such a table very well pat- 
ronized. ‘There is every size of apron, 
from the young child's to the adult’s, and 
every grade, from the cooking apron to the 
embroidered dress apron,which the house- 
keeper may wear of an afternoon. ° 

At a fair in a neighboring town, one 
table was devoted to bags of every size, 
and suitable for many purposes, compris- 
ing an almost infinite variety. This table 
might also include cases for shoes, for um- 
brellas, ete., ete. 

Would it not, also, be a good plan to 
have a book table, containing books writ- 
ten or prepared by women, and to ask con- 
tributions of their works from all female 
authors ? 

If these hastily written suggestions are 
of no other value, they will at least show 
my interest in the proposed Bazaar. 

O. A. CHENEY. 
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FANCY WORK vs. MENTAL CULTURE, 





LocKWoOop, DADE (0., MO., \ 
AUGUST 4, 1886. J 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

While reading Mrs. Guilliam’s article, 
in your paper of July 18, on “‘Emancipa- 
tion from Dress,” I wished to add a little 
more to it. 

Just now there is a *‘craze” affecting our 
American women, which is certainly in- 
fectious ; the daughter catches it from the 
mother, and one neighbor from another. 
Every chair, sofa, centre-table, work-table, 
piano-stool, must have this ‘*craze” adorn- 
ing it. I speak of “terazy patch-work,” 
“Kensington,” “‘arrasene,” “painting on 
velvet, satin, etc.” These occupy all the 
spare moments of several of my neighbors. 
I run over with the WOMAN’S JOURNAL or 
Union-Signal to read some article too 
good to keep to myself—as most articles 
in these papers are. I am interrupted in 
the finest sentence or most thrilling pas- 
suge by, ““Mrs. M——, isn’t this shading 


just beautiful?” or, ‘Which kind of stitch 


would you use here?” or, ‘*‘Which color 
would suit best there?” Iam almost im- 
patient at this lack of interest and cour- 
tesy. I have tried, year after year, to 
persuade my neighbors to take these and 
other good papers, or, at least, to borrow 
mine. The best pieces are always marked 
for future reference,—and often I have 
purposely forgotten to take them home 
with me, hoping they might be read, but 
all tono purpose. ‘There is never time to 
read. ‘The excuse is, ‘‘My fancy-work 
takes my spare time from house-work ; it 
is such a rest to me!” 

So it is in other neighborhoods ; in towns 
specially so. My experience is that of 
many other women who are anxious to 
divide the **good things,”’ and reach her 
sex with a knowledge of their needs. When 
mothers will not read or listen, or en- 
courage their daughters to do so, what 
wonder that so much ignorance exists, 
and that so much time is spent over “‘pretty 
things’ to the detriment of eyes and 
spinal columns? What is the remedy? 
If only the mothers could more of them 
be aroused on this subject! When useless 
extravagance in dress makes the taking 
of valuable books and papers impos- 
sible, it is hard, indeed, to make the girls 
see their great need. Will not some sister 
“give her experience’ in arousing these 
lukewarm of our sex, and suggest the best 
means to be used? 

I most heartily endorse Mrs. Guilliam‘s 
article, from beginning to end. All 
friends of suffrage and temperance, 
throughout Missouri and other Western 
States, as well as Ohio, should consider 
Mrs. R. A. S. Janney’s article, in the same 
number of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. I 
have long believed that Prohibition would 
come only through woman’s vote, and 
for that end we should work and pray. 

Mrs. L. H. MILLs. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES, 
“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY aud CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 
(Carroll Co., Lil.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID Sysrem,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—PREE 


MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” n 


Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
im 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, maiied 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous know}, 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N, y' 
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W EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLAgs. 

ICAL SCHOOL, ALLEN Brotuens, S4th 
year begins Wednesday, Sept. 15. A family schoo} 
both sexes. ay pe for College, Scientific 
Schools, business, and for an intelligent manhood and 
womanhood. Send for catalogue to NATH'L 7 
ALLEN, West Newton, Mase. 29-10t 


YN MAWR, PA. 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
The Program stating the courses of study for the 
next academic year will be sent on application, 


i RYN AWE COLLEGE, 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 

‘ SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th month, 14th, Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary, 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School, 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and fylj 
particulars, address EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., Pres't, 


———— _ 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 
reparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art, 
en professors and twenty-two teachers; Librar c 
Observatory, any useum and Scientific Col. 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edy- 











The Bast : Cheapest 





Are you inteuuimy Ww buy a heating or cooking stove, 
or a furnace, this season? If so, it will be to your 
advantage to examine the new Magee goods in this 
line. The 

MAGEE STOVES, RANGES AND FURNACES 
have enjoyed an enviable reputation for thirty years, 
due to scientific construction, and the use of only the 
best materials and workmanship in their manufac- 
ture. Our new goods are 
Marvels of Beauty and Convenience 

For sale by our agents everywhere. If your local 
dealer cannot supply you, send to the manufacturers 
for circular and prices, which we send free. 


MAGEE FURNACE C0., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 UNION STREET, 
19, 21, 23, 25 & 27 FRIEND STREET, 
BOSTON, 


Five FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
such as Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 
Worms, Eczemas, Ringworms, Herpes, Shingles, 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Rheum, Blotches, Suffusions, 
Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, Prick] Heat, 
Itching, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, barbers! 
Itch, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 


CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neuralgia 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 


CURES fiitimnmations ns with s magic toch. 
ARREST successive growth. 


Falling of the Hair and induces » 
RESTORES \isa'y.t2 Sarirgopiseg orem" 

















UNSURPASSED As a Dressing for the Hair; 
Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or injare; ‘Ts not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS (3 “.crr*inat 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, fresion oie sae 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 349 Washington St., Boston. 











“Cactus Balm as a Toilet Requisite and Dressing for 
the hair is eminently delightful and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit in relieving headache and nervous 
or neuralgic pains. This I say from personal experi- 
ence, In other respects my friends and acquaintances 
who have used the Balm spéak of it in terms of un- 
qualified praise.” 


Cane Chairs Re-Seated. 


All kinds of Rattan Furniture neatly and thor- 
oughly repaired at residences. Prompt attention 
given to orders left at the Woman’s Journal office, oF 
addressed to Mrs. THompson, 41 Charles Street, 
East Cambridge. 


LACTART 








Lactart( ci: 
Aids digestion 
; yj Cures Dyspepsia 


> 


‘\ ge-Tones the system 





Assimilates with food 


Restores vitality 
Twenty five aod Fifty 


AVER Y al ell: der bo 





C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE- 
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